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. For the Companion, 
HILDA. 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 

“So you wish to hear Hilda’s story,” Mr. Gar- 
stone said, pushing his chair from the table where 
we had lingered after dessert. 

I had not seen my old friend Paul Garstone for 
ten vears, and had accepted an invitation to dine 
with him at his country-house near the city of S—. 
I knew that he had lost his only child, and had 
no near relatives, so that 
I was astonished to be 
introduced by him toa 
very lovely girl as “my 
daughter Hilda.t Mrs. 
Garstone, too, seemed 
full of the tenderest ma- 
ternal affection for her. 

There was something 
strange and 
about this 
could not 


peculiar 
girl, who 
have 
more than sixteen years 
old. Her beautiful face 
was full of intelligence 
and interest in the topics 
discussed, but at times 
the brightness clouded 
over, and her eyes grew 
vacant and unmeaning. 

When Mrs. Garstone 
and the young lady left 
us after dinner, I asked 
a question which elicit- 
ed the answer I have 
quoted,— 

“So you want to know 
who Hilda is,” he con- 
tinued, meditatively. 
“Well, that’s a 
question I ask myself 
fifty times a day! 


been 


now, 


“Perhaps you remem- 
ber to have heard of a 
most destructive torna- 
do which swept over this 
section of the 
about ten avo. 
You must have been in 
California at that time, 
but the papers were full 
of its ravages, and just 
around here it was at its 
worst. 


country 
years 


All the houses 
in Hickory Flat, about a mile from this place, were 
blown flat to the ground, and I can’t tell you how 
many lives were lost, and how many people maim- 
ed and wounded. You can follow the track of the 
storm even now in the forest between here and the 
Flat. It cut a broad road just as clean and 
straight as the best engineer could do, and in the 
space of a few minutes. 

“T had noticed a lurid, churning look in the 
clouds about noon. You see I’ve been in torna- 
does before in my life, and there are one or two pe- 
culiarities in the movement of the clouds common 
to all of them, so I called to the old lady to make 
everything snug and wind-proof, and went out to 
the lawn yonder to take a survey. 

“T declare to you, between the time I turned my 
spectacles up to the skies, and found myself jammed 
and impaled in that Cherokee rose-hedge at the 
furthest end of the lawn, wasn’t more than a sec- 
ond. The hurricane was soon over, and I looked 
All my 
fine oaks on the lawn were gone, and every out- 
building on the premises. 


everywhere upon a scene of devastation. 


Fortunately, my dwell- 
ing-house was not on the direct track of the tem- 
pest, which only tore away the southern balcony. 

-*¥could scarcely walk I was so torn and bruised, 
and my clothes hung in ribbons around me. I 
could hear the women screaming in the house, 
but the wind was still high, and I had little strength 
to breast it. As I was making my way along, 
about fifty paces from my front steps, I stumbled 
over something. I looked down, and there lay a 
child, without a stitch of clothing and apparently 
dead. By this time my wife had seen me, and 
came running out with all the servants after her, 
for I was supposed to be killed, and when they 
saw my bleeding face and dilapidated garments, 
of course Nanny had to go off in her usual hys- 
terics. 

“But I managed to get the poor little waif picked 
up and carried to the house, though it was hours 
and hours before those blue eyes opened. That's 
the way Hilda came to us.” 
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“But how did she get there? 
where did she come from ?” 

“I don’t know. Whether blown here by the 
wind, or driven before it, who can say ? for no one 
within fitty miles of this place had ever seen her. 
As I said before, there was no clothing by which 
she could be identified, and her poor little body was 
bruised black and blue. We have one clue alone, 
but I think it isa very certain one. A few minutes 
before the storm, a wagon with an emigrant fam- 


I asked; “and 


ily passed through the Flat. There were a man 
and woman and some children, but no one noticed 
them particularly, save to see that they were 
strangers and foreigners. Some said they were 
Germans, others, Swedes; but as no one under- 
stood a word they said, the matter remains doubt- 
ful. 

‘Half a mile from the Flat the storm must have 
struck them, for débris of the wagon and the bod- 
ies of the man and woman were found there 
crushed under a large fallen tree. The remains of 
two children were picked up in the woods, not far 
from the wagon, but so torn and mutilated by the 
storm as to have hardly the semblance of human 
beings.” 

“Of course, Hilda must have belonged to them,” 
T said. 

“Well, after trying to revive Hilda for hours 
after we took her in, her eyes opened, but they 
were the most vacant eyes I ever saw in a human 
face. She was apparently idiotic, but yet at mo- 
ments strange gleams of intelligence lighted up 
her face, though she did not utter a word. 

“She puzzled us enough for many days, but 
though apparently unable to articulate, she evi- 
dently heard distinctly, and when she cried, which 
was seldom, it was a kind of low weeping, not 
like adumb person. She never seemed to make an 
effort to articulate, but she grew fond of us in her 
dumb way. That is, she was affectionate when 
the intelligent look came into her eyes, but grew 
stolid and indifferent and hardly seemed to know 
us when the idiotic fit came on. It looked to me 
like a perpetual struggle between mental forces 
and utter darkness of the mind.” 

“Of course, you consulted physicians ?” 

“About fifty, first and last. All disagreed in 
their diagnosis, but all reached one decision. They 
-couldn’t see why she didn’t speak in her intelligent 
moments. She must be left to time. But time 
wouldn't have done much without Herr Strahl, a 
young musician, who was taken ill at my house 





on his way to the Flat, where he had been invited 








You know Nan- | 
You know, God bless her! it’s enough for 
anyone to be dependent on her care and Kindness, 
for her whole motherly soul to go out to them. 
This young Rudolph Strahl was a poor stranger, 
but I tell you, my wife nursed and coddled him as 
if he had been the President. The first day he was 


to take charge of a music class. 
ny? 





able to crawl into the sitting-room, she made a 
gala day. She filled the sitting-room with tlow- 
ers and vines, and even trailed one over our poor 


ran through the gamut of feeling, and moved us 
at will! 

“In the midst of it all Hilda came rushing in, 
her face as pale as death, and her eyes blazing 
with strange excitement. With a movement of 
his hand Strahl pointed her out to us, and went 
on playing some soft soothing melody. Then 
suddenly he burst out into a ‘Gute nacht,” a Ger- 
man cradle song, and Hilda, who, step by step, had 
drawn near to him, first uttered a kind of sobbine 

ah gasp, and then her voice 





en 


Ahi 
i 


or ) 





Gertrude’s piano. She was our niece, you know, 
and adopted daughter, and she died before she was 
eighteen. It nearly killed poor Nanny, and she 
took up a notion that nothing that had belonged 
to Gertrude should be touched. Her clothes 
mouldered in the armoires and her piano was 
locked. No one, Nanny said, should touch the 
keys on which her darling’s hand had last rested. 

“Well, Strahl came tottering feebly in leaning 
on a stick, and when he saw the flowers and adorn- 
ments, he called out ‘Heavenly,’ and all kinds of 
German exaggerations, but soon his eyes lighted 
on the pieno, and then he saw nothing else. 

“*Ah, my goot frents!’ he cried, going to it. 
‘Behold what is more dan all de medicines in de 
worlt. My soul is starving; yes, it is reaching 
out for de moosic!’ 

“Nanny hesitated. You know a notion will 
hold a woman stronger than anything else in the 
world. But she didn’t like, cither, to refuse her pa- 
tient’s wish, as he stood there with his hollow eyes 
full of entreaty. So she stammered out,— 

“<«I'd like to have you play, Herr Strahl, but 
one hand only has ever touched that instrument, 
and it lies cold in the grave. My Gertrude was 
only eighteen when she died.’ 

“¢Mein goot frent,’ he said, solemnly, ‘do you 
never think dat your pure eighteen-vear-old child 
who has taken her place among de angels in 
heaven, and has learned de blessed harmonies, bas 
forgotten de earth moosic? Dat is for us to give 
language, utterance, to de yearnings for de In- 
finite, and why would you keep de keys which 
hold it, locked and silent? Let me play for you, 
my goot, blessed frent.’ : 

“Nanny weakened right off, and handed him 
the key, and while he was tuning and fixing the 
instrument, she stood at one of the windows and 
looked out, though I knew she didn’t see anything 
before her. When he began to play some piece 
which seemed full of tears and yet full of hope, 
she turned round and I saw he had conquered her. 





What 2 wonderful musician the man was! How he 


Joined his, singing clear 
and 
word 
tinetly. 

“In spite of his aston 
ishment, Strahl had 
presence of mind to con- 
tinue, but Nanny and | 
were overcome With as- 


strong and 
articulated 


every 
dis- 


and made 
imprudent motion 
towards IHlilda, for she 
suddenly stopped, and 
would have fallen to the 
ground if To had not 
caught her. 
“After that, 
provement was 


tonishment, 
an 


her im 
stendy 
She did not say much, 
and her words were in 
German, but her mem 
ory had failed as to the 
past incidents of her lite. 
It was only songs she 
remembered pertectly. 
“She has forgotten 
but in 
sometimes 
‘O mutter! 
mutter!” but yet she has 
no 


German, her 


sleep she 
cries out, 


recollection ot her 
mother. You must hear 
her sing and play if you 
wish to enjoy the very 
spirit of melody.” 

I lost sight 
friends the 
for two vears. 


of my 
Garstones 

Then in 
letter of 
mine one from 
Paul “You 
ask after ‘Undine,’” he 
“Alas! ‘our 


answer to oa 
came 


Garstone, 


wrote. 
house is left wnto us desolate.’ 
“*You've been so good to me, mother,” 


when dying, and I've had nothing but love to 


she said, 
give you. I’ve been trying to remember some 
thing all my life,and 1 think it will come to me 
where I'm going.’ ”’ 

In that country beyond the stars, whatever the 
secret of her life may have been, the pure sweet 
spirit of Hilda has learned it. 

. 
For the Companion, 
A STORY OF FLORIDA. 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

“Now, auntie, can't tell Florida 

story ?” said little ‘Tom, seating himself down by 


you me a 
me, and looking up with eyes of expectation. 

Florida is be a 
sort of land of “myths and marvels”—and why 
shouldn’t stories in any quantity be forthcoming 


supposed by everybody to 


from one who has spent the half of twelve years 
there ? 

“Well, Tom,” said I, in my 
memory ,—“T'll tell you an Indian story that was 
told me by an old gentleman, of what happened 
to him once in the time of the Florida War. 

“And first I must begin by telling you a little 
what the Florida War was about. 

“You will see if you look on the map that the 
State of Georgia joins right on to Florida at the 


searching back 


north. Now in the old times the slaves in Georgia 
used to run away and go to the Indians in Florida. 
The Indians were kind to them, and received and 
protected them, and finally so many ran away 
that the Georgians petitioned the United States 
Government to send an army down into Florida 
to fight the Indians and get back their slaves. 

“This was what caused the Florida War, and it 
lasted seven years and cost the lives of a great 
many brave men. 

“For, you see, the Indians, who were used to 
living in ‘swamps and forests, and knew all about 
the wild cats and the panthers and the moccasin 
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snakes and the rattlesnakes, had altogether the 
advantage of the poor fellows that were sent down 
into this wild country and didn’t know anything 
about these things. 

““The Indians had learned to use guns from the 
white men, and they would often sit quite at their 
case up in the trees and pick off soldiers who were 
floundering and struggling through swamps and 
thickets below. 

“Well, this old gentleman that told me the 
story was captain of a small schooner that used to 
run up and down the St. Johns River. He said 
that once he was hired by Government to take 
some arms and ammunition up a long crooked 
river to a fort which had been established out in 
the wild woods. 

“They had on board a cannon and some other 


arms and ever so many balls and some casks of 


powder for the use of the men in the fort. 

“Well, he said it was pretty slow work, for the 
river ran through deep tangled forests, where the 
trees and bushes would meet overhead, and as 
they pushed their way through, sometimes the 
black, poisonous moceasin snakes would drop from 
the branches upon the boat. 

“Yon see, the moccasin has a fashion of coming 
out of the water toair himself on logs—or branches 
in fact. 

“LT once heard of a man who went bathing in 
one of these streams and hung his clothes over a 
low branch, and when he came back from swim- 


of trees 


ming, he found a colony of black moccasin snakes 
established upon them ax comfortably as possible, 
and it took some time and a good many sticks and 
stones to get them to decamp and Iet him have his 
clothes again. 

“Well, this Capt. Smith said that they pushed 
and pulled and rowed up this crooked river, some- 
times catching a little breeze, but oftener obliged 
to use poles and the oars, and making but slow 
progress. 

“At last they were within half a mile of the fort, 
that is to say, if they could have walked there di- 
rectly, the distance was no more than this, but as 
the river made a great bend there, it would be two 
or three miles before the schooner would arrive at 
the fort. 

“Tt was in the afternoon of a hot day, and as 
they were near the fort, they were taking matters 
quite casily, and were settling themselves to have 
an atter-dinner nap, when suddenly a great tall 
Indian in war-paint and with a necklace of bears’ 
and tails round his neck 
stepped out of a palmetto thicket and walked 
quietly on board the schooner; right bebind him 
came another, and right behind him another and 
others, till there were fourteen great strong fel- 


claws rattlesnakes’ 


lows, hideously painted. 

“They all stepped on board the schooner and sat 
down without speaking a word. 

“The moment the captain saw their war-paint 
he that the lives of himself and his crew 
were at their merey. 

“There were only three or four hands on the 
They had no protection against the 


knew 


schooner, 
Indians. 

“There was something quite awful in the silent 
way the creatures sat there, having taken posses- 
sion of the little schooner. 

“They uttered no word or sound, but solemnly 
looked down like so many statues. 

“The captain was turning over in his own mind 
what he should do. ‘There was no use in trying to 
run, for the Indians could outrun any white man. 

“At last he recognized, under all the disguise of 
war-paint and feathers, an Indian that he had 
had some former acquaintance with, and that 
could speak English. 

“Hie began to talk with him. 

“*What were they going to do with them ?’ he 
inquired. 

“Ile was told that they were to be kept till 
moonrise that night, and then be offered up as a 
sacrifice, 

“Now the captain knew something about these 
terrible sacrifices in which captives were slowly 
constmmed with fire, and he drew a deep breath. 

“His Indian acquaintance, seeing his feelings, 
said in a conciliatory tone, 

“Well, no mind 
let hurt 

“The captain found very little consolation even 
thought of being killed outright while his 
companions lingered in horrible tortures, and he 
set his wits to work to open some communication 
with their friends in the fort. 

“After a while the Indians began to survey the 
schooner, and look over the things in it with some 
of interest, as booty which belonged 


me kill you myself—me no 


you.” 


in the 


Appearances 
to them. 

“The cannon seemed to excite their curiosity ; 
they examined over and under and around ; looked 
in at the muzzle, and conversed with each other 
about it. 

“The captain, through the interpreter, explained 
its and offered a specimen of its 
power, to which they all agreed with an appear- 
anee of great curiosity. 

“So, charging it with a very heavy charge of 
ball, chains, nails and whatever would cut its way 
through the wood, he tired it off—and cut a crack- 
ling path through the forest towards the fort with 


to show 


Uses, 


a tremendous reverberation, 
“The Indians some of them fell over at the 
sound, but immediately recovering, laughed, 


danced and shouted, and insisted on having the 
thing done again; and the captain, you may be- 
lieve, was in no way unwilling to oblige them, 


“He loaded up the gun a second time and 
touched it off again, and this time had the pleas- 
ure of hearing a discharge from the fort in reply ; 
so he loaded and fired again and again. 

“Tt was not long before a troop of horse was seen 
cantering down through the bushes, and rifle bul- 
lets began to whistle about the heads of the Ind- 
ians. 

“With one deep exclamation, ‘Ugh!’ the leader 
plunged into the palmetto thicket, and all the rest 
after him, and by the time the company of horse 
arrived at the schooner, there was not one Indian 
in sight. 

“The schooner forthwith was started on her way 
with a troop of horsemen keeping her in sight 
along shore, and before moonrise the captain and 
his charge were safe inside the fort. 

“Right glad were they to be there, too, as you 
may well believe.” 

“What became of the Indians?” asked Tom, 
for whom a story was never long enough. 

“Oh, as to the Indians, the troops knew too 
much to try to chase them through the woods and 
swamps; they were glad enough to have them 
take themselves off. 

“The captain lived to be an old man and to tell 
the story long after the Indian wars were over.” 
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For the Companion, 
HOPE. 


Though disappointment’s frost may blight 
The tender buds of spring. 








Hope wl rs that another year 
May perfect blossoms bring. 
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For the Companion. 
HIDDEN IN THE PALMETTOES. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. 

To the traveller who takes delight in scenery of 
a novel and picturesque kind—who also has a taste 
for natural history—few hunting-grounds present 
greater attraction than the region of the Lower 
Mississippi—that portion of it comprised within 
the State of Louisiana. 

Though flat as ocean’s surface, it is, neverthe- 
less, of anything but a monotonous aspect. Its 
vast, sedgy swamps, interspersed by sheets of 
clear water—streams, ponds, and bayous—its 
green, prairie-like savannas, here mottled with 
copses, there bordered by the dark primeval for- 
est, offer to the eye an ever-changing diversity of 
landscape. 

Its expanses of treeless morasses, unexplored 
and covering hundreds of square miles, are the 
haunts and breeding-places of almost every spe- 
cies of wading bird and waterfowl known to the 
North American continent; while the waters that 
glisten through their lush vegetation—stagnant or 
running—are alive with animal existences; fish of 
many strange sorts, as the “cat,” “buffalo,” and 
“gar,” with reptiles of countless kinds; frogs and 
newts of enormous size; the venomous moccasin 
snake and water-viper; the hideous ‘*mud-devil,” 
and king, or tyrant, of all, the ugly alligator, 
which in these remote solitudes where it lives un- 
disturbed often attains to a length of seven or 
eight yards. 

Vast tracts of the Louisiana forest at certain 
seasons inundated are called “cypress swamps,” 
because of the deciduous cypress (Cupressus dis- 
ticha) being the tree which mostly affects these 
marshy grounds. A grand tree it is, with but- 
tressed trunk and branches beset with that curi- 
ous parasite commonly called Spanish moss (7%/- 
landsia usneoides), which hangs in ragged array 
all around, imparting to the woods a weird, ghost- 
ly aspect. 

In spots where the inundation is only partial, 
there is an evergreen underwood, chiefly composed 
of the palmetto, a species of stemless palm, whose 
fan-shaped fronds spring directly from the ground 
on leaf-stalks of from a foot to a yard in length, 
here and there forming brakes, or thickets, so 
thorny as to be well-nigh impenetrable. 

Into just such an underwood went a deer IT had 
stalked and gota shot at. That I had wounded 
the animal, and badly, I could tell by its gait, al- 
most tottering as it disappeared within the bushes. 
Thad given it its death-wound; and enfeebled, it 
must soon fall. So thought I, as parting the stitf 
stalks of the palmettoes, I followed on the track 
it had taken. 

There was no difficulty about finding this. The 
green, fan-shaped fronds stood up out of a thick 
stratum of mud, into which the sharp-pointed 
hoofs had sunk inches deep, making a conspicu- 
ous trail. Moreover, my dog could have taken 
it up without that. But noways needing its 
help, I kept the canine at heel. 

A hundred yards through the underwood, then 
a second, and a third hundred, with neither deer 
seen afoot nor prostrate quarry ! 

I began to fancy the whole thing a dusus nature, 
or myself in adream. But there were the hoof- 
marks in the mud, and my hound all the while 
under excitement, wanting to break away from 
me and onward. I might have permitted it, but 
still there seemed no need; another step or two, 
and sure [T must stand over the dead body of the 
stag. For stag it was, and “of ten,” near as I 
could estimate the tines on his antlers in the brief 
moment while aiming to bring him down. 

Just for this reason was I specially desirous of 
retrieving him, to take home to the house where I 
was sojourning—an uncle’s, Scotchman by nativi- 
ty, but long settled in Louisiana as a sugar-plant- 
er, Where he had married a rich Creole lady. There 





were cousins, too, both male and female—one of 
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the latter so pretty as possibly to have influenced 
me inthe ardor of the chase. For being myself 
but a boy, English born, and new to ‘Trans-atlan- 
tic life, my male cousins were inclined to regard 
me as a greenhorn in hunting matters. 

Thus inspired, I pressed forward, my surprise 
at the stag still keeping upon his legs increasing 
at every step. For that he continued on them was 
told by the tracks, plainer and deeper than ever— 
the mud bed becoming softer the further I followed 
them. I concluded there must be water ahead, 
for which, guided by instinct, the wounded ani- 
mal was making. 

So it proved, as shortly after I saw by a break 
in the foliage letting the sunlight through. It in- 
dicated an opening in the forest—likely pond, or 
bayou. Unfortunately, as I feared, and half an- 
ticipated, it turned out to be the latter; a stream 
of sluggish flow, with course transverse to that 
the deer had taken. Glistening gold-like under 
the rays of the declining sun, a glance at it con- 
vinced me it would be too deep for fording. So if 
the stag had succeeded in making his way across 
it, I might give him up, and make my way home- 
ward. 

Despondingly, yet cautiously, I approached the 
shining sheet. On I stalked, but now without 
need for crouching; as closer to the water, the 
palmettoes grew ranker and taller, their tops touch- 
ing my shoulder, so that with a slight stoop I was 
well concealed by them. At length, arrived near 
the bayou’s edge, I again stopped to make a sur- 
vey of it. 

A narrow list it was, not over fifty yards in 
width, but extending lengthwise to right and 
left as far as I could see, and evidently deep 
enough to preclude all thought or possibility of 
its being forded. True, I could swim over, but 
then, there were alligators in the bayou, monsters 
in size, as I knew, with the equally formidable 
garfish, a very shark in voracity and fondness for 
human flesh. So that put swimming quite out of 
the question. 

Chagrined at my ill-luck, late looking so good, 
I was about to turn back, when an object caught 
my eye, causing me to keep my place. It was on 
the opposite side of the bayou, something which 
glanced amid the green leaves of the palmettoes. 
Shading off the sun with my spread palm, I soon 
made it out to be the barrel of a gun, at the same 
time seeing that the weapon was in the hands of a 
man. 

No ordinary individual either, nor stranger 
to me; but one with whose history, or at least 
some antecedents of his life, 1 was already ac- 
quainted. That very morning over the break fast- 
table, my uncle had been talking about one of his 
slaves; a mulatto who had absconded, and as sup- 
posed, taken to the swamps—‘de place whar de 
bad niggers go,” as one of my male cousins face- 
tiously informed me. 

I had seen this runaway—Yellow Jerry” as 
called—about the plantation, and heard much 
talk of him; that he was a daring, desperate fel- 
low, who scorned staying within the negro-quarter 
at night, instead stealing out and ranging the 
neighborhood around, a terror to the timid. His 
tawny face with a tint of saffron, mustached and 
bearded, once seen could not be easily forgotten ; 
and soon as that now amid the palmettoes, as it 
were, set in a chevaux-de-frise frame, came under 
my eyes, I was satisfied of its being his. 

I bethought me what was best to be done. Dis- 
cover myself, and tell him who I was, which, 
likely enough, he would know without my telling ? 
But that might be dangerous. I had chanced 
upon his hiding-place, and he would naturally 
look upon me as an enemy, sure to betray him. 
Moreover, he had the repute of being a first-class 
shot, could kill coon or possum in the faintest 
moonlight; and I had no desire to have that long 
glistening tube turned muzzle towards myself. 

These reflections occupied me but for a brief 
moment, and I was about to retire from the spot, 
noiselessly as IT had approached it, when out of 
some sedge close by there came a sort of half-snort, 
half-bellow, followed by what seemed a convul- 
sive struggle. The hound, no longer controllable, 
bounded past me, and saw the stag—my wounded 
one—dying in the mud. 

As I arose erect, and again looked across the 
bayou, I saw Yellow Jerry on his legs too, in the 
act of covering me with his gun. 

“Hold!” Teried. “Why should you shoot me? 
I mean you no harm.” 

“Doan b'lieve ye does, young mass, bein’ Brit- 
isher as youis. An’ ef you'll promiss to say nuffin’ 
*bout seein’ me hyar to de folks at de big house, 
I'se won't hurt a hair o’ yar head. But ye must 
promiss dat—swar it. Ef ye don't, down ye 
go!” 

The threat was rather irritating, though it could 
hardly have been meant in serious earnest; only 
to secure my compliance. Which I was ready to 
yield without such compulsion; for what interest 
had Tin having the fugitive slave captured ? 

“No need for my making oath; from what you 
know of me, my word should be sufficient.” 

“It am all ob dat, young mass,” rejoined the 
runaway, lowering his gun. ‘An’ habbin’ got yer 
promiss dis chile haint no fear "bout you peachin’ 
on’‘im. He b'lieve ye. But now dar’s somethin’ 
to be done by way ob squarrin’ de account ‘twixt 
us. Is'pose ye got yer hoss hitched up somewhar 
in de dry woods. Yecudn’t fotch de animal down 
hyar over de boggy groun’, an’ ye can't take dat 
carcass to whar he am. Thafor’, Yell Jerry, he 





lend ye a hand wi’ it.” 





He was right about my having a horse hitched 
up; for I had been hunting in the saddle, and only 
alighted to stalk the stag, leaving my mount tied 
to a tree. 

Before I could say yes or no to his unexpected 
proposal, he had laid down the long gun, tossed 
aside his blanket, and plunging into the bayou, 
came swimming across to me. 

Then shouldering the stag, which otherwise ] 
must have left on the ground till my return, he 
walked off with it along the track I had made 
coming thither. 

Soon we arrived at the spot where my horse 
awaited me; when the mulatto, lay: ig the carcass 
across the croup, and making it fast there, was 
about to take leave of me, saying,— 

“Now, young mass, I depend on yer promiss, 
an’ only ask ye to keep it for a couple o’ days. 
After den, this chile don’t care a corn shuck if all 
de plantashun know ’bout yer meetin’ me or whar 
it war. After den, I guess I’se be a good ways 
from hyar.” 

“But how do you expect to get away ?” T asked, 
now feeling a strange interest in the man, with a 


desire, almost an anxiety, for his escape. “You 
can’t always keep hiding in the swamp. They 
may come after you with dogs.” 

“Let dem come!” he rejoined, defiantly. ‘An’ 


fotch der dogs; Yell Jerry got a way to trow dem 
brutes off de scent. I’se hab no fear o’ dem, young 
massa.” 

I would have questioned him further, but he 
hindered me, saying,— 

“If de young English gen’lem tink Yell Jerry 
ha’ done ’im any sarbiss, all he ask in return is dis 
to be delibered safe and soun’.” 

And he put a crumpled sheet of paper into my 
hand, a note, as I could tell, rudely written. 

“To whom ?” L asked, seeing it bore no super- 
scription. 

“To Keziah, de young quadroon gal, dat spechial 
tends on Missy Genie. Massa knows her, I’se 
sure.” 

“I do, Jerry; and your note, or whatever it is, 
shall be put into her hands.” 

“Nob’dy else knowin’ it—ye promiss dat ?” 

“IT do. Not a soul shall know of it save Keziah 
herself.” 

“Thanks, young 
gone, an’ quick.” 

Without another word we parted; I returning 
home with my trophy, which gave me the éclat I 
expected, and the smile I coveted, Yellow Jerry 
going his own way, wherever that might be. 

I faithfully kept my promise to the fugitive ; not 
saying a word of my having met him. And as 
trustfully did I execute my commission by placing 
in Keziah’s hands, none beside to see, the “twist” 
of soiled paper. What was written therein I knew 
not, nor cared to inquire. Possibly sentiments 
loving and tender as any ever committed to tinted 
and scented paper. Keziah, rather a pretty quad- 
roon girl, could alone be judge of this. 

I never heard more of the runaway mulatto; 
nor, so far as I know, did his owner, my uncle. 


massa! But I’se must be 


a 
For the Companion. 
A SCHOOL IN. BENGAL. 
By James Parton. 

A village school in India does not cost much. Except 
in the rainy season, it is held under the trees behind the 
school-master’s house, and there are neither desks, 
nor books. The boys sit upon the 
smooth hard ground, and the school-master upon a mat 
smoking his pipe. 

The school is divided into four classes, which are 
named after the writing material used by each. The 
lowest is called the chalk-class, and sometimes the floor- 
class, the pupils of which learn to write with chalk 
upon the trodden ground. The next is called the palm- 
leaf-class, as the pupils write upon palm leaves, a ma- 
terial which is said to be much better for the purpose 
than our slates, as it never breaks, is very light and costs 
nothing. The third is called the plantain-leaf class ; and 
the highest of all, the seniors of the institution, write 
on paper, and are called the paper-class. 

For years the boys spend most of their time in writ 
ing. There are fifty letters in many of the Indian alpha 
bets, and these are joined and compounded in number 
berless ways. Their system of numeration, also, is 
complicated, and requires a great deal of practice to 
use readily. 

A boy going to school in the morning carries under 
his left arm a bundle of twenty clean palm leaves. A 
pen of reed is behind his ear, and he carries in his 
hand a rude ink-pot of clay. As he spends most of the 
day in writing upon these leaves with ink, and rubs out 
his mistakes with his hand or his wrist, he comes home 
at night pretty well smeared and spattered. This is 
reckoned honorable to him; and the blacker he is, the 
more his parents praise him for his diligence at 
school. 

They have one practice which is familiar to all who 
are in the habit of passing by our own country school- 
houses; the children recite a great deal together. After 
writing most of the morning, the whole school says in 
chorus the letters, the diphthongs, and the hundred 
numerals. Then in the afternoon, when they are all 
tired of writing, they recite together, in a sing-song 
way, the multiplication-table up to twenty times 
twenty. 

It is so difficult to write their language that a boy 
will spend some months in writing the names of the 
boys in the school, and of the inhabitants of the vil- 
From names and words they advance to very 
compose 


benches, slates 


age. 
short sentences, and at length begin to 
letters. 

Letter-writing is a great art with them; and even the 
addressing of a letter is a matter of much difficulty. 
India is the land where the idea of rank has been most 
developed. 

An old-fashioned native of Bengal cannot conceive of 
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our notion of human equality, and he looks upon every 
inhabitant of his teeming peninsula as being cither 
above him or below him. 
in which men are to be spoken to, or addressed in writ- 
ing, so as to properly recognize their rank. 

If a boy writes to his father, he must use a certain 
prescribed, invariable form expressive of the profound- 
est respect. 
another form, and there is a different form for a pater- 
nal and a maternal uncle. 
acquaintances and friends, there are special forms, as 
there are for all grades of the magistracy, priesthood 
and nobility. 

The school hours seem to us intolerably long. Morn- 
ing school is held from seven to eleven, and afternoon 
school from three until sunset. 

The teacher receives from each pupil about three 
cents a month in money; but besides this, every boy is 
expected to bring to afternoon school a small present of 
tobacco, or something of the kind; and once a month 


When he addresses his uncle, he must use 


For cousins, second cousins, 


eevh brings a few pounds of rice, with the proper quan- 
tity of seasoning to go with it, such as oil, mustard and 
salt. 

With all his perquisites, however, the village school- 
master would be very poor if he did not generally cul- 
tivate a small quantity of land, which he manages to do 
by taking a partner who does the work. 
also, are very glad to perform menial labors for him, 
and it is considered a great privilege to fill and light his 
pipe. 

As so much of the school work is dull routine, in 
which boys cannot be expected to take much interest, 
the discipline is of necessity violent and severe. India 
is the native country of the rattan, and the schoolmas- 


The boys, 


ters use it with vigor and constancy. 

You can hardly pass near a village school in that 
strange country without hearing the swish of the de- 
scending implement of torture, and the yells of the vic- 
tim. Other modes of punishment are used that remind 
us of the Inquisition. For generations they have had 
a way of handcufling an offender, tying his feet, and 
while he is thus helpless, drawing over his body a kind 
of nettle which stings, it is said, worse than a hornet. 

In some such way, all the school-boys in the world 
were once treated until the present century; and that 
is one reason why the world, age after age, has been 
filled with violence and bloodshed. 


— ~@> = 
For the Companion, 


FLORIDA. 


Here Ponce de Leon dreamed his brightest dream, 
Though Fount of Youth ne’er met his longing sight; 
Here spoils of beauty from the warm Gulf-stream 
Float where the coral reefs are glitt’ring bright. 
Here the magnolia’s Parian censer swings, 
To shed rich incense through the dz nd night, 
And countless orioles, with flame-colored wings 
Sport midst the flowers all tinged with rainbow light. 










Here the palmetto waves its re. n 
The noontide hush the mock-bird blithely breaks; 
The oleander in the twilight gloom 
Drops from its burning bush the golden flakes, 





Here orange groves, by gentle ze ply! fanned, 
Bestrew the sward with flakes of f agrant gold; 
From year to year this sunny, wondrous land 


Glows on in beauty as in ages old. 











And down the live oak’s vast cathed aisle 
The flash of plumage is a chandelic 
ts sylvan choir ean dullest car beguile,— 


e El Dorado’s real is surely ‘here! G. B. G. 
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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
Booboop Winjeel. 
Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, 1 
Alexandra Land, Jan. 21, 1881.5 

There is not much game in the great interior country 
which the Overland Line crosses, only two kinds, in 
fact, worth hunting: the emu and the kangaroo, the 
former a great wingless bird, somewhat like the ostrich, 
but not quite as large. 

The natives stalk the emu and knock it down with 
boomerangs, or waddies, thrown from out the thickets ; 
and they also make yards round the water holes within 
which they entrap whole flocks when coming to drink. 

The eggs, too, are eagerly sought. These are as 
large as a pint mug, of a beautiful deep malachite green, 
and very good eating, either boiled or roasted in hot 
ashes; and an emu steak cut from round the thigh 
bones is about equal to an ordinary hotel steak. 

Few of these birds are now ever seen near the sta- 
tions; but twenty or thirty miles back from the Line, 
to the westward, there are plenty of them along the 
creek-beds and round the ponds and ‘“‘clay-pans.”” When 
first hunted on horseback, the emus exhibited so little 
fear as to allow the sportsman to ride up within a few 
rods, while they stood peeping and peering curiously 
at the horse. But they soon learned the danger; and 
it takes a fleet horse to run one down. 

So, too, when I first made my appearance among 
them on “Jock,” my camel, the emus, though they 
peeked and quirked their heads curiously, did not seem 
to be much afraid, for I kept down out of their sight in 
the Aowdah; and my huge white umbrella completely 
shadowed me. 

All this great wilderness country to the westward of 
the Line is full of wonders, wonders to me, at least, 
and I presume, to the most of readers. 

Some thirty-three or four miles to the northwest of 
the Station, there is a considerable tract, five or six 
square miles, I should judge, infested by a large, very 
I was attracted to it by 
thei: houses, which are white and look like 
churches with pillars, towers and domes of white, in- 
spissated clay. These houses are from four to eight feet 
high; and this whole tract is like a vast city containing 
countiess millions of inhabitants. 

Nor is it altogether safe io venture into the city, for 
while I sat lost in wonder at the extent of it and the 
odd, picturesque shapes of the buildings, Jock was at- 
tacked by thousands of the ants, and began stamping, 
whining and ‘soon bellowing. That was one of the very 
few times I have ever been able to get him into a shuf- 
fling run. Scores of the ants ran up his legs, and I was 
soon having a lively skirmish with them in the how- 
dah. 

These ants not only bite sharply, but their bite is 
poisonous. People have been killed by them when left 
helpless near their hills, and animals sometimes fall 
into the underground passages and are killed by their 
bites. 

Their bite was sharp as a wasp’s sting, it seemed to 
me. Meantime Jock was shambling on, breaking 


fierce species of brown ant. 
castles and 


There are hundreds of ways | 


| 
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through into underground galleries and tunnels at al- 
most every step; I fancy our track across their country 
was marked with desolation—for the ants; and I have 
little doubt we should have been killed and our bones 
picked white in an hour's time, had we not beat a bur- 
ried retreat. 

A two days’ journey (by camel) due westward from 
the Line at this place, takes the traveller across the 
scrub plains to the valley of a fair-sized river which I 
(after the custom of other explorers, and why not?) 
have named Man/ove, from my fellow-employé. 

There is plenty of timber here; lofty paper-bark 
gums, bloodwoods, oak and a tree with leaves like the 
horse-chestnut. Yams are abundant; and there is a 
tree which hangs full of long pods which contain a seed 
that exactly resembles a filbert in taste. Altogether it 
scems to me avery pleasant country for settlers—if they 
had a railroad, of course. A kind of tall, thick-jointed 
grass grows luxuriant on the meadows; and I saw no 
less than ten new such, at least, as I have 
never seen, very pretty, three of them climbers. 

At present the valley of the Manlove—which it is my 
intention to explore more thoroughly—is inhabited, or 
rather, I should say infested, by a black tribe which the 
Ghooras call the Wilguls. The first time I penetrated 
so far west as the river, I had a curious adventure with 
these folk, and came near being knocked on the head, 
though it was my own fault. 


flowers, 


I had reached the river, which is there seventy-five or 
eighty yards wide, and at that season of the year (No- 
vember) running full, and Jock was plodding leisurely 
along the bank from one clump of gums to another, 
when I heard a noise as of a man chopping not far 
ahead. A moment after I espied a dubra (native wom- 
an), perched away up in the top of a large tree, sixty 
or seventy feet from the ground, hammering and pound- 
ing away very industriously. 


At first [ could not imagine what she was doing. But 
that was soon explained; for after digging and pound- 
ing for a minute, she suddenly thrust her arm into a 
hole in the tree-trunk and pulled out an opossum. 

The creature clung on to the tree, growling; but the 
woman very deftly hauled it forth, and swinging it 
round, rapped its head against the tree, then dropped 
it to the ground. : 

I was afraid if I startled her too suddenly, she might 
fall; so I began to coo-ee, which is the native halloo, 
softly. The lubra turned with this, and for what seemed 
to me at least half a minute, stared at Jock and his 
great overtopping umbrella. 

Thinking to reassure her, I called out in the Ghoora 
lingo, ‘* Mackee serbuc chick-che!” (Don't be afraid.) 
But the instant she heard my voice, she screamed! 

She came partly down to a great branch of the tree, 
then scrambled out on this and ran from off it into an- 
other tree, and from this into a third. Out of this lat- 
ter tree, which stood partly in the water, she dropped 
into the river and struck out for the other bank, wad- 
ing and swimming. 

I rode up and found not only the opossum which I 
had seen her fling down, but two more, each with their 
heads cracked. Close by, too, lay her yam-stick and a 
little pile of fine large white yams. 

“What a nice partner you must be for your black 
fellow in the way of housekeeping and getting a living, 
my lady,” I was thinking as I looked about, when sud- 
denly I spied a little round black head with great scared, 
intent eyes, peeping at me from behind a gum trunk a 
few yards off! 

But the instant I took a step toward the tree, a child, 
a little girl of five years, I should say, skulked from her 
covert and ran from there thirty or forty yards, toa 
large old stub, burned out hollow by fires. Within this 
old stump, the little fugitive took refuge through a 
smutty crevice on one side; and when I came up, I 
could see her crouching in the black hole, nothing about 
her one-half as plainly visible as the whites of her 
round, Yet, thus far, the droll little 
thing had not uttered a cry nor a sound! 

I coaxed, and adopting a gentle tone, kept saying, 
“Ood narm chick che, booboop,” (Do not fear, little 
baby). But when] put out my hand toward her through 
the crevice, she birred and spat at me. 

Then I tried my bright silk handkerchief, letting her 
see it, and also my jingling ring of keys. I had a bird- 
call in my pocket, and with this I blew soft notes and 





scared eyes! 





imitated various bird songs and animal cries. 











I could not entice the child out. 

At last I thought of my lunch, for it was already past 
lunch time; and getting a can of pressed meat and some 
soda-crackers and figs, from the howdah, I 
old newspaper on 








spread outan 
the ground, a few yards away 
from the crevice in the old stub, and laid my dinner. 
This done I sat down and proceeded to regale my- 
self. 

Looking round after a few minutes, I saw a much less 
scared little face peeping interestedly out at the crevice. 
No doubt the child was hungry. But [ took no notice 
for a while. Presently, however, I puta fig on a cracker 
and held it out towards her. 

She blinked violently and wriggled, but would not 
come out at first. So I ate the fig and cracker myself; 
but after awhile offered her another. That proved irre- 
sistible; but any one must have laughed to see the emo- 
tions the little thing exhibited, and the droll, hesitant 
way in which she at last slipped out of her hole and 
stole up to get the cracker. The moment she had it in 
her chubby, black little fingers she was back inside 
the crevice again. 

But it tasted so good, particularly the fig, the like of 
which she had, of course, never 





tasted before, that she 
As I took 
care not to frighten her by any sudden movement, she 
soon ceased to retreat into the stump, and would come 
up as soon as I offered her a tid-bit. 

In fact, this little bush miss soon cleared the paper of 
figs and crackers, and then looked most appealingly 
round for more. I then took her out where Jock stood, 
for a fresh supply. and soon had her in an eager frolic 
by holding out figs to her, and then running backwards 
from tree to tree. 


was not slow to come for a second cracker. 





Once | fell down (purposely), at 
which she went into great laughter, and on getting the 
cracker, danced round me crying, ‘* Oogar-weety, oogar- 
weety,” twenty times over and over. 


In an hour’s time we were such good friends, that the 
child would allow me to take her up and place her in 
the howdah, all the more readily, I suppose, that the 
store of figs was in that. 

All this time I was looking for the return of the lubra, 
and rather wondered that she did not show herself on 
the other bank of the river, to look for her pickaninny. 
But I had heard that these blacks have no very great 
attachment for their children, and sometimes, when food 
is scarce, abandon them. 

At length, to please the child and astonish her folks 
when they came back, I tied my handkerchief—the 
bright-colored one—round her chubby little neck, and 
filling her fists with figs, climbed into the howdah and 
gave Jock the word to move on. But no sooner had we 
started and the child saw that I was going off, than she 

came running after me—without even stopping to eat 

the figs; and to see that odd, wee little thing, with but | 
her one small garment, trotting along at the camel’s 
heels was the funniest sight imaginable. 

I stopped at length and motioned her to go back. 
But she only stood and blinked. Then I scowled men- 
acingly at her; but she only came up close beside Jock 
with a most appealing look, and when I again bade her 
go back, she squealed lustily. 

In fact, little savage though she was, the child yet 
had pretty, endearing ways; and rather than see her 
feel so badly, T put her in the back of the howdah and 
took her along. I meant to follow the river another 
day in that direction, and thought I could leave her 
here when back—not a wise plan, by any 





I came 
means. 

As I now suppose, the child’s mother and perhaps 
others of the tribe had been all the while watching 
from the timber from the other side of the river. As 
long as they saw her faring well at my hands, they kept 
quiet. But when they made sure that I had really kid- 
napped the little girl, they were filled with alarm and 
rage. 

I had not proceeded more than two miles before I 
heard a prodigious outery from behind; and soon a 
lubra followed by eight or ten blacks, with their spears, 
came racing after me through the wooded meadow-land. 
My little savage in the howdah heard them, but turned 
a most apathetic eye upon her relations; for her fists 
and mouth, too, were full of cracker and figs. 

The lubra whom I supposed to be her mother jabbered 
and screamed incessantly, cither at me or the child. In 
her cries and jargon I repeatedly heard the word Win- 
jeel, or something like it; and from the way in which 
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the little girl once or twice turned at the sound, I con 
jectured that W injeel was her name. 

But when I stopped Jock and 
down, the little one resisted stoutly, clinging fast to 
the howdah and to my arm. She had not the 
sire to return to her folks; much preferred m¢ 
sweetmeats, in fact. 


assayed to put her 


least de 
and my 


I was well-armed, and therefore was not much afraid 
of a whole tribe of blacks. So I started on again, and 
resolved to see what they snele do. Meanwhile, sev 
eral others had come up, and there were now in pursuit 
of me at least a dozen natives, nine of Whom were war 
riors all plentifully armed with spears and throw-sticks. 

Jock plodded unconcernedly on, while I sat quite at 
my ease and watched their 
seemed far more of rage 


angry 
than of grief I thought, even 
on the part of the mother lubra, who dashed forward 
beating the air with her fists and flourishing her yam 
stick. ; 

“*Doo-ee pu-pee es boo-boop !” (Give me the baby), I 
called out to her several times, in the Ghoora lingo 
which I think she understood, for each time I said it, 
she would dart towards me and make the most furious 
signs of rending me with teeth and nails. 

None of the men had thus far 
sixty or seventy 


gestures; for there 


ventured up within 
yards; but presently one 
With the deep hurtling 
this weapon, it came darting zig 
this way and that, till nearly 
rose suddenly thirty or forty 


threw his 
boomerang. sound peculiar to 
zag through the air, 
over my head, when it 
fect almost perpendicu 
larly, then describing a broad lateral curve, returned to 
the thrower, who caught it dexterously in his left hand. 

This was to intimidate me probably 
is fired across a ship's bows to bring 


as at sea a shot 
her to. 

Three times the black threw his boomerang in the 
same way, and each time it returned to his hand. But 
the fourth time instead of turning upward in the air 
when nearly over my head, it dove downward and went 
rip through my umbrella. talmost the same 
aspear whizzed past, eight or ten fect overhead. 

Two or three carbine 


Instant 


bullets would have dispersed 
them; and at first thought [had felt tempted to carry 
off the child. Butafter all, [ reflected, it is but natural 
and right that these poor people should try to rescue 
her; she is theirs, not mine. 

So I took booboop Winjeel and put her down on the 
ground (1 had to do it by main strength, for she re 
sisted and squawled at parting most vociferously), and 
drove on. 
either with 
great affection, or in great wrath, | could not fairly 
make out which. 


Her mother ran up and seized upon her 


But whichever it may have been, it 
was speedily forgotten in admiration of the gay silk 
kerchief, which J saw the three lubras holding up and 

gazing upon in great delight. 

~@> 

For the Companion, 

CARLYLE—HIS WORK AND HIS WIFE. 
There is a story about a walk that Thomas Carlyle 
took once with a young friend. It was a night full of 
stars—one of those wide, luminous nights that seem to 
solemnity of the pen 
trated the great sad soul of Carlyle, and he grew more 
and more silent. 


open into heaven. The scene 
At last he stood upon his own door 
step, stopped to say good-night, and then turned rownd 
again, with,— 

“If you have anything to do, po rr!” 

This was the gospel of Carlyle’s life 
gospel, as we shall see hereafter, but a lesson which 
cannot be too often repeated to most of us. 

Of late Carlyle has been difficult of and few 
new-comers have been admitted to his presence. But 
of the 
Englishman, 
This young man had grown up with Carlyle for his 
prophet. He had learned from Carlyle to live 
to hate shams, to despise snobbishness, to honon purity 


too much his 


last year he made an exception in favor of one 
sincerest of his worshippers—a young 
nobly 
and self-control. He fain would thank his great master, 
before the end of that long life came. 

He wrote a letter which I would give something to 
see. LTcan fancy how a whole, honest, grateful heart 
overflowed in it. It touched Carlyle, who had been yet 
ting deaf, of late, to voices from the outside world, and 
he wrote, “Come.” 

At the appointed day and hour my young friend pre 
sented himself. A table 
ered with loose leaves of manuscript; and 
papers scattered on the floor the old sage 

His tall figure 
gray beard, was thin and rugged. 


He was shown in. Wits COV 


among other 
wits eroping, 
was bent; his face, framed in a wiry 
le had ona black 
velvet skull cap, and his eyes looked out from under his 
cavernous brows with a fierce brightness undimimed by 
time. 
pursued his search. 


He did not rise when my friend entered, but 
“See if you can find ‘43,’ will you?” was his salute 
tion. 
| young man,—it was what he would have longed to do, 
in any case,—and soon he had found 48.” Carlyle tri 
umphantly restored it to its place among the loose 
| leaves on the table, and then began one of those memo 
rable conversations which can never be forgotten. 

This young visitor to Carlyle was one of the 
spirits of a club in London which is called the Carlyle 
Club. The yearly membership of this club is only two 


Down on his knees before his hero went the 





moving 


dollars and a half—just enough to supply lights, fire, 
| and a convenient place of meeting. Some twenty ot 
more very earnest young men belong to it; and they all 
| consider Carlyle their master and guide in the pursuit 
of truth. 
Their first meeting after his death was like the com 
| ing together of children to mourn for a father. LT doult 
if Carlyle was so sincerely lamented anywhere as by 


these earnest young souls, who had turned from the 


temptations of the world to try and follow in the path 
of toil and struggle to which their master beckoned 
them. I wonder if they would have loved the old man 
so fondly if they had lived with him, day by day, in 
that house at Chelsea. 

For Carlyle was a hard man. He came of hard stock. 
He was so accustomed to put his work before his own 
pleasure that he thought it ought to come also beforc 
the pleasure of any one else. 

I hardly know, in all literature, a more pathetic book 
| than the volume of ‘*Reminiscences,” published since 
| the old man’s death. They begin with his memories of 
| that strong old Scotchman, James Carlyle, his father. 
| Thomas was the eldest child of his parents, having been 
| born in 1795. His family designed him for a minister of 

the Church of Scotland, and sent him to Edinburgh 
to pursue his theological studies. 
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He found theology unsuited to his taste; but it 


was not without a terrible struggle that he re-| better than an empty dog-kennel” 
nounced the profession chosen for him by his par- | gone out of it. 


ents. He passed three days in his closet, scarcely 
eating or drinking. When he came 
he had found out what he had to do; and from 
that time he began to “po rr.” But he did it at 
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too great cost both 
self and to others. 
At thirty-one he 
Jane Welsh, the 
wife whose memory 
balmed in the most touch 
ing portion of the 
niscences.” She 
tv-live then, a 
creature, full of 
ness, and with 
innocent, 
nature. 


married 
beloved 


Is Clil- 


*Remi- 
was twen- 

beautiful 
spirit and bright- 
astrong tincture ot 
girlish ‘coquetry ino her 

From the first, she seems to have 
believed in Carly le—to have adored 
his genius, and felt a sublime cer Wi 
tainty of his future 
years after they 
took her to live 


success. ‘Two 4 My 
married he 
in Craigenputtock, 
fifteen miles from any town, in the 
wildest part of Dumfriesshire, and 
here they remained until 834. 


were 


What those six years of Craigen- 
puttock must have 
bright, sweet-natured 
ean dimly divine, as we 
her lite which C 
eheertul, he 


been to. this 
woman, we 
read the 
gives us. She was 
says. Ah, but that was when his 
Al the lone 
was buried in his work, and she 


brief story of 
arlvle always 
eves were ou her! hours in which he 
Was keeping in- 
terruption away from him, more carefully than a 


mother docs from her sleeping baby—what of 


those hours Miss Jewsbury says of them, 
“Tt was a much 
first; for Mr. ¢ 


and had to wiv 


greater trial than it sounds at 


‘arlyle was engrossed in his work, 
e himself upto it entirely. Tt was 
his life that his work required; and she gave her 
life, too, which alone made such life possible for 
him. lers was no holiday task of pleasant com- 
panionship; she had to live beside 
that the people in. the 


full strength, 


him in silence, 
world might protit by his 
and receive his message.” 

But the solitary continement told on her health; 
onty he did not Know it. 


During those six vears 


he wrote his noble essays on German literature 
affected all subsequent criticism. The 


which have 


essay on which is worth all that every- 


one else has ever said about Burns put together, 
belongs to this period, as also does ** 
tus.” 

In 18384 he removed to thiat 
called Chelsea; and there he lived, henceforth, un- 
til he died. At one time he got the idea that his 
Chelsea house was too noisy. He mounted a su- 
perb black horse, the gift of a friend, and with 
three maps of Great Britain and two maps of the 
world in his pockets, he sallied forth to explore 
the surrounding country in search of anew home. 


Sartor Resar- 


part of London 


After a week of exploration he came back, and 
had the walls of his study padded to make them 
proof against noise —he 
die in Chelsea. 

In this house 


had resolved to live and 
much the same strange 
on as among the moors of Scothund. 
and went, to be sure; but still for most ot 
the time it was Carlyle forgetting everything in 
his work, and his wife forgetting everything else, 
herself included, tor his sake. 


lite went 
More people 
caine 


Just a few months 
death she went away without him in 
pursuit of health, and he staid behind, 
No wonder he cried out so passionately after she 
Was gone, 

“Ah me, she never knew fully, nor could T show 
her, in my heavy-laden, miserable 
Lhad at all times regarded, loved, and 
her. No telling of her now. Five 


betore her 


working. 


admired 
minutes more 
of your dear company in this world. Oh, that 1 
had you yet, for but tive minutes, to tell you all! 
this is often my thought sinee April 21.” 
She died in 1866, buried her 
Dumfriesshire, where he lies now 


and he in remote 
, at last, beside 
her. On her part of their common tombstone he 
had inscribed, 

“For forty vears she unweariedly forwarded her 
husband, as none other could, in all of worthy 
that he did or attempted.” 


forth fromm it, 


life, how much | 
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No namie that the “ae seemed to him “no 
when she had 
By some strange fatality she died 
at last, in the brougham he so bitterly reproached 
himself for having delayed too long to provide for 
her. 

Driving alone in the Park, another brougham 
upset her littke dog, which lay on its back 
and screamed. Feeble as she was, she pulled 
the check-string, and got out to set the little 

, creature right, and took it into the carriage 
with her. When the carriage door was opened 
half an hour afterwards, she had died there, 

| as for so much of her life she had lived—quiet- 
ly, uncomplainingly, and alone. 

That death took place fifteen years ago, 

and, year by year, since then, the old man 

has gone to stand alone by his darling’s dis 





tant grave. Last year his faithful niece went 
with him, but she staid outside the gates, and 
the sexton said that when the bent old man came 


out he tottered so he feared that he might fall. 
This year he has gone for the last time—borne 
silently to liedown beside Aer in the silence. 
LoutsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
4@> — 
For the Companion, 
FROM SADI. 


A friend placed in my hand one day 
A perfumed bit of potter's clay. 
‘Art thou ambergris, or musk ?” 
“Thy fragrance fills both earth and sky!" 

‘The i meekly answered the poor bit of eet 
“Companion of the rose once was I found, 

And since in her sweet fragrance I abound; 

But for that rose [had remaine d for aye 

Past redemption—a bit of potter's clay.” 

A. H. LEONOWENS. 











4+ 
ROYAL MARRIAGE BELLS. 

The bright and always gay city of Vienna was 
recently the scene of unusually brilliant festivities. 
The occasion was the marriage of Prince Rudolph, 
eldest son of the Emperor of Austria, and the fu- 
ture sovereign of that Empire, with the fair young 
Princess Stephanie of Belgium. 





Very enlivening is the description of the scenes 
which attended this royal wedding. ‘The bells of 
the city rang out their noisy and cheery welcome 
to the bride Her pathway seemed fairly choked 
with the mass of flowers lavished on her progress. 
There was music every where, and military reviews 
and gorgeous arrays of costumes and cavaleades 
played their part in the jovous greeting. 

The fathers and mothers of bride and groom 
were present at the wedding, and lent the splen- 
dor of royalty to the oceasion. The Austrian Em- 
peror also gracefully signalized the happy event 
by founding scholarships in the schools, and grant- 
ing amnesties to several hundred criminals who 
lay in the prisons. 


It is often remarked that royal marriages are 
seldom the result of mutual love on the part of 
the princes and princesses who are thus bound to- 
gether for lite. ‘They are more frequently brought 
about by the policy of great States, and the care- 
ful negotiation of diplomatists. A marriage be- 
tween the son of one monarch and the daughter 
}of another is still, even in these modern times, 
thought to cement alliances and strengthen the 
realms of both. 





But happily for the young royal people, this 
rule is not always followed. Even in royal circles 


‘| unions are sometimes made which are prompted 


| by strong mutual affection. Such was the case in 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales with his fair 
Danish wife. He might have made a far more 
splendid match; but the sweet personal attractions 
of Alexandra led him to follow the promptings of 
| his heart; and the sequel has shown how much 
happier such a marriage is likely to be than one 
dictated solely by supposed political interests. 


| 
| 
' 


Austria, father of the bridegroom of the other day, 

was also undoubtedly one of sincere affection. 
The Empress, though a grandmother, is still 

beautiful and charming woman. 
It is related that a few years ago, when the 
young Prince Rudolph came of age, his father the 
Emperor took him aside one day, and promised 
him that he should never be urged to marry any 
princess whom he did not love. ‘You shall con- 
sult your own inclinations in your marriage,” said 
the Emperor. “And, my son, whosoever you may 
choose for your bride shall be welcomed by your 
parents as a daughter.” 

It was, therefore, the young Prince himself who 





Belgium as his life-partner, and the sharer of his 
future throne; and we need not doubt that the re- 
cent marriage was one of those royal unions that 
are founded on mutual love. 

Prince Rudolph is twenty-three, and his bride is 
seventeen. She is lovely in person, and comes 
from a family and country which are well calcu- 
lated to lend high breeding and cultivation to 
their daughters. The Prince himself has been 
well-trained, and gives bright promise of an intelli- 
gent and high-bred manhood. 

— +> ——— 
For the Companion. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


To one with honor crowned and reverent years, 
/ith all things dear a well-spent life can give, 
Death comes not clothed in cloud and grim with fears; 
Life’s battle won, what further need to live? 


Rather De ~ greets him, like a cordial friend, 
Saying, “Tis time, O ¢ ‘omrade , to depart! 
Well can I lead thee to thy journey’s end,— 
The father’s fadeless home and loving heart.” 


‘Twas thus w were him, the noble man, whose breath 
So swiftly it scarce expired in strife; 

Yea, not ung ne tle was that touch of Death, 
Beside his books, his hearthstone, and his—wife. 





Thou w seth <lone! may that rare light which streams 
‘hrist’s great pity gird thy grie f with grace, 
Till on in turn hast left our vale of dreams 
To join thy loved one ina loftier place! 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 








—— wo, 


THE EXTENDED LOANS. 

The new administration has undertaken one of 
the most remarkable financial operations ever at- 
tempted, and one which it is safe to say, would not 
be possible in any other country in the world. It 
has begun, and is likely to carry out successfully, 
a scheme for reducing the rate of interest on about 
tive hundred and sixty millions of dollars of debt, 
by the voluntary consent of the holders of its 
bonds. 

At the beginning of President Garfield’s term, 
three classes of the public debt would soon be- 
come either redeemable or payable. A debt is 
payable when a date has been fixed when it is 
promised that the debtor will pay. It is redeema- 
ble when the debtor may pay, but is under 
ligation to do so. 

The First class of debt was the Oregon War 
Loan, contracted more than twenty years ago to 
refund to the Governments of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory the expenses of an Indian war. 
It was less than a million in amount, bore interest 

at six per cent., and was payable on the first of 
July this year. 

Next was the loan known as the Sixes of ‘81. 
A part of this debt was the earliest loan contracted 
by the Government to meet the expenses of the 
Civil War in 1861. Fifty millions of it were ad- 
vanced by the banks of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, in the summer of that year. The 
loan was made in gold; it also bore six per cent. 


no ob- 








interest, and is payable at the end of June. The 


amount of this debt at present is about one hun- 
dred and ninety-five millions. 

Finally, there is the Funded Loan of 1881. These 
bonds were issued in 1871 and the years following, 
when it was found practicable to refund the Five- 
Twenties at a lower rate of interest. They were 
made redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment after ten years from theirdate; and although 
some of the bonds have not been issued much 
more than five years, the whole loan may be paid 
this year. 

The original amount of this loan, like that of 
the others, was much larger thanitisnow. When 
the new administration came into power, the sum 
was about four hundred and seventy millions, and 
the rate of interest is five per cent. It will be seen 
that the Treasury Department had to deal with a 
maturing debt of not far from six hundred and 
sixty-six millions. 

Inasmuch as the revenue is much in excess of 
the ordinary expenditures, a large part of this 
debt can be paid off outright. The amount will 
probably be more than one hundred millions dur- 
ing the year, but as paying off the public debt is 
a very commonplace affair, we will say no more 
about it, but notice the manner in which the rest 
of the loan, that which is not to be paid at present, 
is dealt with. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued a circular 
to all holders of the six per cent. bonds, except the 
Oregon war debt, notifying them that their bonds 
would be paid at the time when they became re- 
deemable, namely, on the Ist of July. At the same 
time he informed them that if they should so de- 
sire, and would request him to thateffect, he would 
stamp their bonds that they were not to draw more 
than three and one-half per cent. interest after 
June. 

For an individual debtor this would be decid- 
edly a cool proposition. It was saying to the 





creditors of the Government, “If you are anxious 
| that I shall not pay you the debt I owe you, make 


The marriage of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 


freely selected the young daughter of the King of 


| a written request that I shall not hereafter pay you 
so much interest as 1 do now by about forty-two 
per cent., and I will agree to it.” 

But cool or not, the creditors of the Government 
were glad to take up with the offer. Nearly the 
whole of the one hundred and ninety-five millions 
of six per cent. bonds were presented “for contin- 
uance” at three and one-half per cent., and the re- 
sult is that the Government saves something like 
five millions of dollars a year in interest. 

The success was so great that, as soon as it was 
made sure, the Secretary gave a similar notice to 
the holders of the five per cent. loan. This notice 


the bonds have until the Ist of July in which to 
decide whether they will have their money or bonds 
drawing less interest. There is no doubt that they 
will choose not to be paid. 

When the operation has been completed, the 
Government will have no debt outstanding thav 
pays more than four and one-half per cent. inter- 
est. 


— «~@> = 
WORSHIPPING UNDER FIRE. 
Friends of our dead heroes will “dress no sweeter 
sod” on Memorial Day than that which covers the grave 
of the gallant Commodore Andrew H. A sim- 
ple tribute to the piety of that Christian sailor and 
patriot is the fairest flower we can lay upon his dust. 
On Saturday, the 15th of April, 1862, Foote’s gun-boat 
flotilla moving down the Mississippi towards Memphis 
drew the fire of the garrison in Fort Pillow, and roun: 
ed to, near the 


Foote, 


Arkansas shore, within cannon-shot of 
the fortress. 

It was necessary for the ships to fight their way, and 
the Sabbath morning dawned amid the smoke of battle. 

Hour after hour the deadly shot and shell tore through 
the air, answering each other from fort and fleet—till 
ten o’clock came, and the Commodore 
It was the time when, on Sundays, he 


called a pause 

always held di 
vine service, gathering his men around him to worship 
God. He would not omit it now. 

There on the deck of the flag-ship Benton, in the 
midst of the solemn peril of battle, the devout com 
mander calmly read to his officers and sailors the Scrip 
ture lesson for the day, and then led them in prayer. 

It was his own prayer, and not the one printed in the 
service-book. He prayed out of his own heart, and 
with his eyes lifted to heaven. It was nota long prayer, 
but it was a fervent one, invoking earnestly and elo 
quently the help of the Lord of Hosts to the 
and his followers loved and would give 





cause he 
their lives to 
maintain. 

At the close he addressed his men, explaining to 
them the dire necessity that in time of war would some- 
times compel a patriot to interrupt the Sabbath day's 
devotions for the bitter work of strife, and showing how 
the extremes of duty had met, obliging Christians both 
to pray and fight. 

All paid quiet and reverent attention, with uncovered 
heads, while the good commodore read and prayed and 
spoke, though the enemy’s guns and mortars meanwhile 
kept up a continual fire, and several shells during the 
service bugst in the air directly over the ship. 

The death of Commodore Foote not very long after 
wards deprived the country of one of its noblest de 
fenders, and added another to the starred worthics who 
passed up during those years of unhappy strife from 
the conflicts of earth to the peace of heaven. 

+o 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, 

A total eclipse of the moon will occur on the twelfth 
of June, which may be seen by all who are willing to 
give a portion of the night to the observation. 

The eclipse begins according to Boston time at Oh. 
26m. A. M., or about a half-hour after midnight. The 
moon then enters the dark shadow of the earth, a por- 
tion of her disc seeming to be cut off, and the visible 
portion growing smaller until she is wholly immersed 
in the shadow. She reaches this point at 1h, 29m., 
and is then totally eclipsed. 

The total phase continues until 2h. 
shadow begins to pass away, the moon gradually re- 
appearing until 3h. 52m. The eclipse then ends, and the 
round, full moon is seen descending in the west, while 


5lm, when the 


the glow of the morning light irradiates the east, and 
the sun is within half an hour of his appearance above 
the horizon. Observers will notice that at totality the 
moon is not entirely invisible, but shines with a lurid, 
copper-colored light. The carth’s atmosphere refracts, 
or bends the sunlight towards the moon, and thus tinges 
its whole circumference with a ruddy glow, that im 
parts a weird element to the scene. 

The cause of the eclipse may be easily comprehended. 
The earth passes between the sun and moon, and her 
shadow hides the moon from sight. An eclipse of the 
moon must occur at full moon, as the moon is then op 
posite the sun and the earth between them. The reason 
the moon is not eclipsed at every full moon is because 
her orbit is inclined to that of the ecliptic, or sun’s path, 
and she passes either above or below it excepting when 
she is at her node, or point of intersection. 

If there were inhabitants in the moon, when we are 
observing a lunar eclipse, they would be witnessing the 
far grander sight of a solar eclipse, for while the earth's 
shadow hides the moon from the earth, it also hides the 
sun from the moon. after the eclipse of 
the sun had passed off, a superb crescent, or new earth, 
would appear in the lunar sky, thirteen times as large 
as our new moon. 

_—— +e _ 
A SON’S PRIDE. 
Carlyle had a very humble origin. His fa- 
ther was a stone-mason and worked as a day laborer. 
But he was honest and upright and impressed his sturdy 
character upon his children. 

Though he had not had the advantages of an educa 
tion, he decided that Thomas should attend school. 5v 
he sent him away to study against the 
neighbors, who prophesied that when he became learned 
he would despise and forget his humble parents. 

These sinister predictions were far from being real- 
ized. How abundantly the son honored bis father! He 
writes, “Ought I not to rejoice that God has given me 
sucha father? Let me learn of him. Let me write my 
books as he built his houses, and walk as blamelessly 
| through this shadow world, if God so will, to rejoin 
him at last.” 


A short time 


Thomas 


advice of his 





was given on the 12th of May, and the owners of 
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Of his mother, too, a plain, quiet Scotch woman, he 
invariably speaks with the tenderest love. 
“his incomparable 


Calls her 
and no words seem too 
emphatic to express his devotion. “Oh, her 
with me! Oh, her never-tiring love! Blessed be pov 
erty which was never indigence in any form, and which 
has made all that ten-fold more dear and sacred to me!” 
Such sentiments of more powerful than 
his intellectual attainments to **keep the memory green” 
of the ‘Sage of Chelsea.” 


mother,’ 


patience 


affection are 


+o 
GYMNASTICS AS CURE OF DISEASE, 


Boerhaave, the great Dutch physician, inscribed on 





the wall of his lecture-room, "1 
cured the disease.” He 


gave the medicine, God 
of the doe 
tors of his era, and promulgated ideas which were then 


was far in advance 


novel, but which science has since made commonplace. 
In an age of dosing, when quantity was as much 
thought of as quality, he said, 
“When I reflect on the of hard-working 
people from the effects of wrong and overfeeding, | can- 


immunity 


not help thinking that most of our fashionable diseases 
might be cured mechanically, instead of chemically, by 
climbing a bitter-wood tree, or chopping it down, if 
you like, rather than swallowing a decoction of its dis- 
gusting leaves.” 
Every school-boy now knows that physical vigor is 
the basis of bodily health, and may only be retained by 
exercise. But in those days few physicians cared to 
utter the truth, even if they themselves knew it. 

The ancient Greeks, 
is half-sick, provided gymnastic exercises. 


knowing that an effeminate man 
They used 
An old 
Greek doctor, Asclepiades, is quoted as an authority 
by Dr. 
will cure disease. 

This philosopher had found that health could be pre- 
served, and if lost, restored, by physical exercise alone, 
and not only discarded the use of internal remedies, 
but made a public declaration that he would forfeit all 
claim to the title of a physician if he should ever fall 
sick or die but by violence or extreme old age. 

Asclepiades kept his word, for he lived upward of a 
century, and died from the effects of an accident. He 
used to prescribe a course of gymnastics for every form 
of bodily ailment. 


these to promote health and prevent disease. 


Oswald to euforce the dogma that gymnastics 


+r 
TREMOK OF GREAT ORATORS. 

It is a curious fact that great orators seldom fail to be 
nervous with apprehension, when about to make an im 
portant speech. Luther, to his last years, trembled, 
when he entered the pulpit. The same is true of Rob- 
ert Hall. Mr. 
tremor in coming before an audience. 


Gough confesses that he is always in a 

Many of the 
leaders of the House of Commons in England have 
similar testimony. 


Canning said he could always tell in advance when he 


viven 


was about to make one of his best speeches by a chill 
running through him, caused by a fear of failure. 
Derby, the father of the Karl, when a young 
man, was one of the most impressive speakers in Par 
liament. 
bate,” and seemed so self-possessed as to be incapable 
of embarrassment. 

“When Lam going to speak, my throat and lips are 


Lord 
present 


He was known as the “Prince Rupert of de 
But he said, 


as dry as those of a man who is going to be hanged.” 


Tierney, whom Lord Macaulay calls one of the most 
fluent debaters ever known, said he never rose in Par- 
liament without fecling his knees knock together. Itis 


one of the compensations of nature, that the nervous 

temperament which occasions the trembling is also one 

of the causes of oraturical success. 
4+@> 

THRIFT. 

“What is 


is often forgotten. 


The pithy 
earned, makes wealth,” The earn- 
ings of labor in this country are larger than in any 
other part of the world, 
complaint of poor wages, and nowhere are strikes so 
that the majority o 
families live up to their incomes, and any extraordinary 
expense or a lowering of wages brings real suffering. 
and the city mechan- 
ics, with less than half the average wages of farm-labor- 


proverb, saved, not what is 


but nowhere is there so much 


common. The chief trouble is 


In France, the peasant farmer 





ers and mevhanies in this country, lay by capital for a 


time of need. When a loan is offered by the Govern- 





rd in great 
numbers to invest their savings, and it is taken by: the 


ment, peasants and mechanics come forw 
people more generally than by the bankers. 

An American resident 
out of twenty 


in France says that nineteen 
fumilies lay by something every year 
No matter how small the income 
future needs. If the 
same custom was followed in this country, there would 
be less complaint and more contentment. 


from their incomes. 
is, something must be saved for 


+e 
HIS OWN COIN. 
The late Dr. Coleman was once travelling in the early 
wilds of Ohio, and entering a hotel, called for dinner. 


He noticed, upon sitting down at table, there was a 


glass of whiskey beside his plate. After eating, he 
paid his bill. The landlord charged him for the whis- 
key. 

“But,” said the worthy doctor, “I have made no use 


of it, and never do.” 

“It was there and you cow/d have had it; you must 
pay. 
**Very well,” said the doctor. 
Some time after the doctor 





ain, and be- 
fore eating, he placed his medicine-case beside his plate. 
After eating, when paying his bill, he brought in charges 
for medicine. 

“But,” said the host, “I have not had any.” 

“Ah, but you could have had it; it was on the table.’ 


was there ¢ 





“> 
YOUTH LEADING OLD AGE. 
A reader of the Companion, living at Charlotte, N. 
» describing an instance of tender respect paid by 
youth to old age, which he witnessed, says : 
The locomotive came puffing into the depot, 
everybody was in a hurry to step on the train. 


and 
It was 
not strange, therefore, that only one person seemed to 
notice an old man groping his way nervously through 
the crowd. He was bent nearly double with age and 
infirmity, and his sight was evidently impaired. 





A lad of seventeen years, however, did notice him. 
Recognizing his helplessness, he took him tenderly by 
the arm and gently led him into the car. 


The respect- 





THE YOUTH’S 


ful action attracted attention. 
for a moment to gaze upon youth guiding old age. I 
knew not the lad, but Lsaid heartily, “God bless him!” | 
+e 
DO SMALL THINGS THOROUGHLY. 

Every boy should ponder the words of the Preacher 
in Ecclesiastes : **Whatscever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” The injunction is exceeding 
broad, for it covers small things as well as large ones. 
The Hon. Josiah Quiney reports, in the Zndependent, a 
conversation he once had with Daniel Webster, which 
illustrates the preacher's words : 


The conversation was running upon the importance 
of doing small things thoroughly and with the full | 
measure of one’s ability. This Webster illustrated by 
an account of some petty insurance case that was | 
brought to him when a young lawyer in Portsmouth. 

Only a small amount was involved, and atwenty-dollar 
fee was all that was promised. He saw that to do his 
clients full justice, a journey to Boston, to consult the 
Law Library, would be desirable. 

He would be out of pocket by such an expedition, 
and for his time he would receive no adequate compen- 

sation. After a little hesitation, he determined to do 
his very best, cost what it might. He accordingly went 
to Boston, looked up the authorities, and gained the 
case. 

Years after this, Webster, then famous, was passing 
through New York. An important insurance case was 
to be tried the day after his arrival, and one of the coun- 
sel had suddenly been taken ill. 

Money was no object, and Webster 
name his terms and conduct the case. 

“LT told them,” said Mr. Webster, ‘that it was pre- 
posterous to expect me to prepare a legal argument at 
a few hours’ notice. They insisted, however, that I 
should look at the papers; and this, after some demur, 
I consented to do. 

“Well, it was my old twenty-dollar case over again, 
and as T never forget anything, [ had all the authorities 
at my fingers’ ends. The court knew that [ had no 
time to prepare, and were astonished atthe range of my 
ac quire ments. 

“So, you see, I was handsomely paid both in fame 
and money for that journey to Boston; and the moral 
is that good work is rewarded in the end, though, to be 
sure, one’s own self-approval should be enough.” 


+e 
WHEN TO USE GESTURES. 
A writer in the Golden Rule rebukes the tendency to 
a gushing and over-fine style in literature as well as in 
oratory, and emphasizes a useful hint as follows : 








was begged to 








A young lady in France, placed under the tuition of 
(we think) Madame Clairon, was const: intly offending 
her teacher by excessive action with herarms. She 
was in the habit of flinging them about in a supercroga- 
tory way, which tore passion to tatters, “in Ereles 
vein.” After many admonitions, the lady resolved to 
tie her pupil’ s hands to her sides with a picce of string. 






ow,” said the girl, “1 can *t move them at all!” 
Go on with your part,” kindly replied the other, 
smiling. 


And goon she did, with elocution all the better for 
action the less. At last, on reaching the climax of her 
part, her excitement nerved her little wrists, she burst 
the strings, and as your charwoman would phrase it, 
she “gestulated” with great vehemence. When it was 
over, she apologized, with tears in her eyes, saying she 
really ‘could not help it.” To her surprise, her in- 
structress praised her action this time. 

“That, mon enfant, is what we want. Reserve your 
vehement displays of feeling till you cannot help mak- 
ing them, and they will be both appropriate and suc- 
cessful. 

Surely the lesson is a large one. Quiet energy, with 
readiness to strike the iron when (but not before) it is 
hot, is the secret of success in most undertakings. 





- +e 
SUICIDE FROM DRINK. 

After all it is the smadd doses of poison that do the 
If all the drinkers would begin taking large 
doses of aleohol—or were obliged to do so—there would 
soon be nobody left who would dare to drink. There 
may be a certain scientific value in such facts of amaz- 
ing human degradation and foolishness as the following 
from the Chicago Washingtonian : 


mischief. 


The quantity of aleoholic liquor that is sufficient to 
kill, if taken at asingle draught, is being determined 
satisfactorily by actual experiment. The other day an 
aged colored man in Te irank three pints of whiskey 
and fell dead. A German paper now tells of a woman 
who has made a similar experiment in a tavern in the 
village of Wirrwitz near Breslau, where she and her 
husband, being engaged jointly as travelling venders of 
lampblack—a business that is a recognized specialty in 
Germany—had put up for the night. 

The feat was occasioned by a boast made by her in 
the course of conversation with a number of tavern 
loungers that she could drink a pint of brandy at a sin- 
gle draught if i one of her hearers had the ability to 
pay forit. The offer was taken up, and she drank the 
brandy as proposed. Then, however, she sat down 
and covered her face with her hands, and when after 
some time, her husband, becoming alarmed, tried to 
arouse her it was discovered that she was dead. 












ow +~@> — 
MR. BURDETTE’S ITALIAN. 
We have read of a man who, being told there 
nothing to eatin the house, bade his wife bring him a 
plate and knife and fork, so that he could “go through 
the motions.” Says Mr. Burdette, in one of his char- 
acteristic little satires : 


was 


On being introduced to the great tragedian Sig. Sal- 
vini, T opened the conversation by remarking,— 

“Chiaros curo maccaroni,” to which he courteously 
responded, “Sig. Americano, Andante stiletto.” 

I was delighted to hear it, and replied,— 

**Mezzo tinto, bittorto Emannello viro voce.’ 

That seemed to please Salvini, and he on smil- 

ng,— 

‘Bianissimo staccato mio.” 

I agreed with him, and he said,— 

“Bravo lazzaroni piano.” 

He seemed to like the idea very much, and declared 
quite earnestly ,— 

‘*Handano organo granderino.” 

I then shook hands and withdrew, as I saw many of 
his friends waiting an opportunity to speak to him.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 





+~2> 
ROBBING A CONGRESSMAN. 

Fifty years ago members of Congress frequently 
journeyed from their homes to Washington on horse- 
back. The roads were bad, and sometimes a Congress- 
man met with an adventure more pleasant to relate at a 
dinner-table than to experience. The Hon. Josiah 
Quincy tells of such a one which befell Mr. Rufus 
Greene Amory, of Boston: 

Mr. Amory had undertaken the journey on horseback, 
and had fallen among highwaymen, who were as high- 
toned and chivalrous as those of the novel. 

They took his money, indeed, and bound him toa 
tree; but these acts seem to have been strictly profes- 
sional, and he told how the thieves regretted, with 
abundant courtesy, that they were compelled to put an 
old gentleman to any inconvenience. 

“T an old gentleman !” exclaimed the narrator. “Could 
not the fellows have been content with theft, without 





adding libel?” And the merry old soul led off a conta- 
gious laugh at his own pleasantry. 





Young and old neil | 


| penses low, 








| to send him than Ke nt’s 


| went astray.” Nopar 





COMPANION. 


ALENWOOD CLASS SEMINARY. A safe home 
and good ea Classics, English, Music. FE 
Apply toC. E. BLAKE, A. M.. Brattleboro, V 





WANTED to sell Dr. Chase's 200) Recipe 


AGENT. Book, Sells at sight, Youdouble your money. 


Address Dr, Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Micii. 


ORGANS 
BEATTY'S 086. 


IS useful 
stops, 
‘s only 865. 

od Rlustrated ¢ eer ines FREE, 
ea) BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
100 WORSTED whopper cio eee for Ye. A 
00k Containing 100 patterns for 
Worsted Work, Toilet Sets, ete.. including patterus of 
Flowers, Birds, Stork, Borders, Corners » Pansies, Roses, 





Animals, Elephant, Deer, Cats, Rooster. Comic De signs, 
8 Alphabets, eic., 25e. eae hy 8for$l, Send 3e. s amps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, _ Mas . Box Y. 





THE BEST PREPARATION 


agi Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
'. — Isand Precious 8 


For 









Ss 
he al Silver Soap. 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 ¢ 


Ne Sample by mail 1 cts. 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 





An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced 1856 


ss] 
A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 


with Protoxide of Lron. [t is ¢ re recommende a 
by the me — al _ profession as a ve PALAT a 
ARO IC LRON TONIC for “ihe eu 
sia, loss ~; appetite, boils, ete. BLLL 

CO. F« ale by all druggists. 


QM! WHERE IS MY 


To a young man a 








dys 
INGS, CL Nu Pe 








BOY TO-NIGHT?” 
ay from ae no better book 


1 
vr young men and women, M ns BLEss 
sel to the author from anxious mothers tor 
‘st in “our sons, any a mother will wish her 
darting bou” could have had it for a guide “hefore he 
nt will ever regret its purchase. 














Mailed to any addre 
Cc. H. KENT, P ublisher, Dave nport, Lowa, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
l, styles of ia nts, with pr ices, 
s e upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with e ae hi suit. 































54 & 56 Duane Street, New York 
COLGATE & C0.'S | ‘he tender and delicate 
lets is exhaled by this deti- 
cious toilet water, The 
tenacity with which the re- 
TOLLET | tre ‘shing aroma clings to 
y ee ; 
to the skin, is very remark- 
WATER. hag skin, is very remark 
AND GREAT HEALING VITAL OLL. 
confidently recommended as a cure for 
sumption, - in its last stages. Slight af 
the lings and chestare usually relieved ina few days. Pre- 
“iby J. HD Porter, M.D... at the Rhode Islind Medi- 
bottles, one internal and the other exteri thes will 
be sent to: I parts of the country, by expre: is ee 
or on receipt of price, $4.00, Address Dr. J. H. Mekal K's 
Agence y, hr 3h remont Row, Room 7, Boston, Mass. 
post paid ;l Doz.Good Steel Pens.25 White 
Envelopes, 1 Floral Autograph Album, 1 Flo ral Memo- 
randum Book, and also a pre rg “Floral Cro Chromo, 
size 104gxI4in. Address H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. HH. 


odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
A! 
VIOLET 
woven fabries, to the ha 
Taken and applied in ¢ dasarke with 
cal and Elee ! Health Institute, Providence, R.L. Two 
30:ts." S0 cts.in 
silver or stamps I will 
sendallof the i itlowl ing 





A CARD 


Mechanics 


AND 


Manufacturers. 


There has been a demand from mechanies for a Scroll 
Saw adapted for heavy work. We now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing such a machine to your attention, 


TO 





. SPD OV Ca 
| 


Description of Demas No, 5: 
Height from floor to table, 43 in.: Swing of Saw, 24in.: 
Weight of Balance Wheel, 50 1bs.: Diameter of Balance 
Wheel, 2lin.; Stroke, 246 in.: Speed from 1000 to 2000 
stroke Weight of Machine, 110 Ibs. 

This machine is adapted especially for heavy work, 
and also to be used by power in factories: is built entire- 
ly of iron and steel, and built sufficiently strong and 
heavy to execute any and all work required, and 
will execute it with as great ease and rapidity as any 
$25 machine ever built. It will cut three-inch plank 
readily. Is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
use it, and will last a life-time. 

Many boys who began business with the $5.00 Holly are 
now doing well and making money. Such boys will find 
this machine a great help. 

With it they can do jobbing work for carpenters, and 
all kinds of large heavy work. such as bracket and scroll 
work for verandas, etc. 

PRICE ONLY 810 00. 

Orders from the West shipped from our Western Depot. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

41 Tempie Place, Boston, Mass, 
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DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSET. 
Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 

whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 

months 
It is elas- 


breaks with six 
ordinary wear, 
tie, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not ateeted 
by cold, heat or moisture, 
For sale by leading Mer- 
chants, Price by mail $1.25, 
WARNER BRO'S, 
Broadway, N. Y. 
PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 














» White and Black. 
to put inte the Shuttle, 
‘TLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work one’ strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. Tn ordering, mention 
Machin do number of thread, 

CK READ CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
sSt., N.Y. 248 Chestnut st., 

Devonshire St., Boston, 












teh ALL READY 








HAND OR MACHINE 


‘aTHUOM 
GHL NI I8da@ HL 






















KN KR charms the 
girls and quiets the noisy 
boys. Faseinat bail. Will 


knit Tidies, Rugs, Lamp Mats and lots of t . Prepaid 
by mailonty 13 ¢ mts. I Knitter, 2 knot sWorste ad, Ib bys Ww 
Worste d Work Patterns and Catalogue - Our New 

*attern Book for worsted work, ove 

i 6 New Tidy Pattern 
ac. siunp for pri 
purehasing by mail, 
wholesa ices, all kinds of finey-work m 
terials. PARKER, Box 8s, Lynn, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS 








and directions for 








At about one half former prices. Each Fan contains unique and 
elegant designs interspersed with silver spray, two silver bands or 
borders encircling the whole. The Ribs and Outsides are heavily 
Lacquered, tho latter being beautifully decorated with either Gold or 
Silver. We have selected the latest and most fashionable shades of 


color, and ladies who desire a stylish and really beautiful fan ata 





trifling cost, either to present to a friend or for their own u », should 


order one o1 more atonce. Our lady friends must not associate these 


fans with the common Japanese fans sold at «low price. The above 


illustration isan exact representation ofthe fan, Each fan packed in 


a strong box. Price 2 ents, or seven Sc. postage stamps, Three 


Send clean 





fans (different shades o lor if desired) for HO cents 
postage stamps of any denomination, and we will mail the fans post- 
paid. Address 

EUREKA TRICK 
Box 4614, 


& NOVELTY CO., 
S7 Warren St., New York. 





on, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


. SHERMAN 
for his success- 
may, until further 


Dr.d. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr 
known to the public for the past 35 years 
fultreatment and cure of Rupture, 
notice, be consulted as follows: At his principal office, 

pan) | Broadway, New York, on Saturdays, Mondays, and 
Tue sdays, and at his branch offiee, 43 Milk St., Boston, on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays of each week. His 
book, with photographie likenesses of bad cases before 
and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents, 











56 of the most Popular songs, 
25 Samples, and Agents’ Cat: logue 
sent free on receipt of Gc. in stamps 
to pay postage and packing, to all Who 
mention this paper. 
London Importing Co. 
22,24 & 36, ath Ave. N. We 

















THE GREAT REMEDY 


For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidneys. 

These great organs are the natural cleansers of the s 
tem. If they work well, health will be preserved; if they 
become inactive, dreadtul diseases are likely to follow, 
ause the blood is poisoned with the humors that should 
have been expelled naturally. KIDNEY-WORT tends 
to restore the natural action, and throw off the disease, 
Thousands have been cured. Sold by all druggists, Price $1, 
























For the Companion. 


THE OLD HOME REVISITED. 


I came, but ah, how changed the place 
Once fresh with many a rustic grace! 
The gate hung creaking in the wind, 

The path, o’ergrown, I scarce could find, 
And through the long-de serted rooms, 
Now hung ‘with memory’s sombre glooms, 
My footsteps in their hollow tre “ad 
Seemed but the echoes of the dead, 


I heard again from that far shore 
The voices of the days of yor 
The loving clasp, the dear caress, 
Came back with old-time tenderness 
For one brief moment, and then te ars 
Welled up for all the Vanished y 
Since you and Lin youth’s fair pr ime 
Passed here its glorious summer-time. 


How well I mind me of the day 

We took the little country way. 

That led for us to some grand spot 
Where riches, fame, should be our lot, 
The cattle browsing in the lane, 

The tre -bloom, and all the train 
Of sights and sounds so glad and free 
Are once again a joy for me; 

But oh, a joy too full of pain, 

For those we loved come not again! 

















And you and [ are wande iy wide, 
Time, circumstance, and all divide, 
Till even we have caught thee ve 
And each seems to the other strange. 





But there are lingering traces yet, 

Like gems on many an object set,— 
Drops in the measure incomplete 

Of life so strangely sad and sweet. 
Around the hearth where w sox r nights 
We sat and watched the changing lights, 
A shadowy group s nied still tor holed 
Communion that can ne’er be told, 








The noon-mark on the window-sill, 
Carved by dear hands that now are still, 
Holds in its dim, dust-covered line 

The staff where countless memories twine; 
The door, too, where we watched the san 
Creep down the hills when day was done, 
Seems like a shrine on hallowed ground, 
For here our purest joys were found, 

I looked to tind the trumpet-flowers 
That trailed there in those happy hours, 
But gone are all the scarlet blooms, 
Gone are the sweet wildwood perfumes, 
Only the dust and gathering mould 
Where once was life and hope untold. 











Along the dear old garden-wall, 
Where one stray sunbeam seemed to fall, 
A few pale, struggling flowers still grew, 
‘aree seen the weeds and mosses through; 
ut not the ones we planted there 
With loving thought and anxious care; 
Those all are dead; not one remain 
To link the past in Time’s long chain, 
Only the dust and gathering mould 
Where once was life and hope — 
ELIZABETH A 











. DAvis. 
+e 
For the Companion, 
A SILENT WITNESS. 

Among the works of art that adorn the city ¢ 
Warsaw, and commemorate the noble 
Poland's illustrious sons, none is more worthy of 
mention than ‘Thorwaldsen’s statue of 
Copernicus, in the square of the university, placed 
there, as the inscription on the pedestal of gray 
Polish granite declares, by a grateful country. 

When Thorwaldsen was in Warsaw in 1820, the 
Abbé Staszic, President of the 
the Friends of Science and Belles Lettres, started a 
national subscription for a monument tothe father 
of modern astronomy, giving himself, in all, forty 
thousand florins. The great Danish sculptor ac- 
cepted the commission, and finished the statue in 
three years, but, owing to delay in 
sion from his atelier in Rome, the 
did not take place till May Ith, 
death of the generous Staszic. 

It was not without some opposition from the 
government, then in the hands of Russia, that the 
arrangements for the celebration were completed. 
The long anticipated day arrived; the sun rose ob- 
scured by murky clouds, but the people decorated 
their houses with flowers, draperies and banners. 

All the inhabitants of Warsaw and its environs 
were eager to join in or to witness the pageant; 
the streets, the housetops, all available places, 
were crowded, 

The voices of singers and the harmonies of in- 
strumental music filled the air. 

The procession formed and 
Church of the Holy Cross, a large, fine, Gothic 
building, whose over the city. The 
moving ranks passed into the sacred edifice till it 
was full of people, anxious to give glory to God in 
the day of their rejoicing, but no priest stood at 
the altar. An hour passed, still no priest appeared. 
The clerics of Warsaw, atraid of the government, 
or ignorant that the interdict had been removed 
from the writings of Copernicus, dared not lead 
the devotions of the people. 

Sadly the concourse departed from the church ; 
the procession took up its line of march to the 
square. Accomplished vocalists, placed upon the 
balcony of the palace of the Society of the Friends | 
of Science, sang a cantata composed for the occa- 
sion. 

The President 
tion. 


f 


deeds of 


colossal 


inauguration 
1830, after the 


marched to the 


towers rise 


of the Society delivered an ora- 
Just as he pronounced the last word, the 
drapery that had veiled the monument fell, and 
the sun bursting through the clouds shone full on 
the forchead of the statue. 
tears of joy filled many eves; 
raised to her greatest 
of his memory. 

The statue represents the 
holding a globe in onc 
other, and looking up 
voiceless ever, 


Shouts rent the air, 
Poland had at last 
scientist a monument worthy 
astronomer seated, 
hand, a compass in the | 
into the heavens; though 
like the great altar raised by the Is- 
raclites on the banks of the 
ness “that the Lord is God.” 


Jordan, bearing wit- 


Royal Society of | 


its transmis- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


What led Come to oun the old system 
and “place astronomy on a new base,” that has 
borne the test of centuries of accumulated research 
and discovery ? 

Simply his belief in God the Creator. The more 
he examined the Ptolemaic system, the more it 
seemed to him a medley, a disjointed monstrosity. 

“I was grieved,” “that no one had 
found the certain reason of the sidereal motion, 
which according to our opinion has been created 
by the wisest and most perfect of workmen.” 

But when he was convinced that the sun was 
placed in the centre, ‘‘as on a royal throne,” he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Surely this is the divine work of the most per- 
fect artisan.” 

The grand fact “that the Lord is God,” is not 
the only testimony of this noble monument. To 
those who have ears to hear, it is also a witness of 
pardon, grace and favor by the cross. The Latin 
epitaph, on the tomb of the astronomer at War- 
mie, and supposed to have been written by him- 
self, was to this effect,— 


he says, 


“IT ask not the pardon accorded to Pat, 

I invoke not the grace given to Pet 

I beg only the favor Thou didst poh the thief on the 
cross. 


Dwicur. 
4@ 
CHARLES AR WING. 

Harriette Carter, of Boston, one of the ladies 
who has taken an interest in the Chinese Mission 
of that city, thus writes of this interesting person 
in the Congregationalist: Charles Ar Wing was 
killed instantly on the railroad track near Mitti- 
neague, in Springfield, April 25th, while on his way 
home from carrying tea and coffee which he gave 
for the entertainment of the Conference of Church- 
es, held at that place on the following day. 





He came from China about twelve years ago 
with the first of his countrymen, employed at 
North Adams. He began to believe in the one 
living and true God as soon as he heard of Him 
from Christians there, and was converted a few 
years later at Hartford, Conn. He united with 
the Olivet Church, Springfield, three years ago, 
and has been a faithful member, contributing glad- 
ly towards its expenses, and rejoicing to help in the 
extinction of its debt. 

His funeral was held in the church at Mittin- 
eague, which he loved so well, the Sunday school 
furnishing beautiful flowers and all things needful 
for his burial. A multitude of friends showed 
their love and esteem for him by their presence at 
the services and by following him to the cemetery, 
where a grave was provided by a brother in the 
church. 

Four years ago, while in Boston for six months, 
he was a member of our Chinese school, surps 
ing in his recollection of Biblical passages pupils 
of any nationality whom T have ever taught. 

Though long absent, he has encouraged us by 
frequent letters. Such words as these testify to 
the depth of his Christian life and his fervent de- 
sire for the conversion of his people: “I do pray 
to God every day, and pray for each other. I hope 
God will answer my prayer and send His Holy 
Spirit to each other’s hes uts, that they may believe 
in Jesus Christ, our Saviour. You tell the holy 
things to them, Miss C——. Teach them so. God 
will be with you forever and reward your kind- 
ness.” 

He spoke in mecting on the evening previous to 











his death, and entered so heartily into the singing 


| that Mr. Hurlbert, the pastor, noticed it, and spoke 


of it at his funeral. 

The Saviour, whose continual presence was his 
comfort on earth, took him without sickness to the 
home he had anticipated with so much joy and to 
which he alluded in almost every letter he wrote. 

Ilis words: “I know why I came to this coun- 
try: IT came to find Jesus,” will doubtless be true 
in the case of many of his countrymen who are 
taught by prayerful Christians. 

+e 
LIVERSIDGE INSTITUTE OF INDUS- 
TRY. 

The Liversidge Orphanage on River Street, Mat- 
tapan, Mass., has just been completed. It is a 
provision for fifty orphans and children whose 
parents are too poor to provide for them, with the 
reservation that they must be natives of England 
or New England. 

The charity has a curious history. The site is 
the old Liversidge mansion, occupied by the late 
Thomas Liversidge, a native of England, who 
came with his wife and four sons to this country 
in 1829 and settled in Dorchester. 

He was a man of remarkable enterprise, and en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of starch. The hardy 
pioneer was soon enabled by perseverance and in- 
dustry to build up a profitable business. Hemade 
money by feeding swine on the starch refuse. He 
entered also into the gum business. 





The parents 
their sons, none of whom ever married. Thomas, 
the last survivor, died about four years ago, after 
making provision for fifty orphans and leaving 
bequests to three churches of various denomina- 





| tions in that neighborhood. 


The building has been extensively remodelled 
and enlarged at an expense of $20, 000. There is a 
provision of $300,000 for the Institute. 

The house is ona rising platcau, and commands 
la magnificent prospect. The interior is beauti- 
tully adapted for its purposes, well lighted, and 
| the major portion finished in ash. In the new ad- 
dition of the building on the tirst floor is a large 
school-room, dining-room, pantry, china-closet, 
| kitchen, laundry and refrigerator. 

The grounds cover an area of fifty acres, and 
are very attractive. One has to see to realize that 
there is so much natural beauty on the very thresh- 
| old of Boston. The place borders on the Nepon- 
| set River with its charming bends and graceful 
} outlets. The blue hills of Milton undulate in the 
distance, and the foreground is a living emerald. 
| There are three or four groves on the place, with a 

great variety of trees and an extensive orchard 

and garden. The flowers are in wild luxuriance, 
and the air breathes eglantine. Bee and bird and 
butterfly seem here to be on their lightest wing. 











finally died, and the estate fell into the hands of 





COMPANION. 


The old occupants of this beautiful domain en- 
joyed their home, and were noted for their broad 
hospitality, and on this spot where the deer stalked 
and the setter bounded, is reared a noble struc- 
ture, a beneficent charity, and an enduring monu- 
ment for the coming generation. 


<+o>—__—_—__ 


HOW RUSSIAN EXILES LIVE. 

On his arrival, says a writer on Siberia, the pris- 
oner is driven straight to the police-ward, where 
he is inspected by a police officer who is absolute 
lord and master of the district. 


This representative of the Government requires 
of him to answer the following questions: His 
name? How old? Married or single? Where 
from? Address of parents, or relations, or friends ? 
Answers to all which are entered in the books. 

A solemn written promise is then exacted of him 
that he will not give lessons of any kind, or try to 
teach any one; that every letter he writes will go 
through the Ispraynik’s hands, and that he will 
tollow no occupation except shoemaking, carpen- 
tering, or field-labor. 

He is then told that he is free! but at the same 
time is solemnly warned that should he attempt to 
pass the limits of the town he shall be shot down 
like a dog rather than be allowed to escape, and 
should he be taken alive shall be sent off to East- 
ern Siberia without further formality than that of | 
the Ispravnik’s personal order. 

The poor fellow takes up his little bundle, and 
fully realizing that he has now bidden farewell to 
the culture and material comfort of his past life, 
he walks out into the cheerless street. 

A group of exiles, all pale and emaciated, are 
there to greet him, take him to some of their mis- 


erable lodgings, and feverishly demand news from | 


home. 

They live in communities of twos and threes, 
have food, a scanty provision of clothes, money, 
and books in common, and consider it their s sacred 
duty to help each other in every emergency, with- 
out distinction of sex, rank, or age. The noble 


by birth get sixteen shillings a month from Goy- | 


ernment for their maintenance, and commoners 
only ten. 

Winter lasts eight months, a period during which 
the surrounding country presents the appearance 
of a noiseless, lifeless, frozen marsh—no roads, 
no communication with the outer world, no means 
of escape. In course of time almost every indi- 
vidual exile is attacked by nervous convulsions, 
followed by prolonged apathy and prostration. 
They begin to quarrel, and even to hate 


make their 
ority of these victims of | 
» mad, commit suicide, | 


ports, and by a miracle, as it were, 
escape, but the great maj 
the Third Section cither 
or die of delirium tremens. 
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For the Companion. 


JUNE. 


With gleeful smile and blossom-ladened hands, 
Sweet June on summer's breezy threshold stands, 
What wealth of recompense is in the hour! 

The lowliest hillock shall not lack its flower; 

And even where our footsteps most have trod 
Some dandelion el: tims each straggling sod, 

As if, in truth, ove’s expressive bloom 

The sympathetic earth had searcely room. 












With roses wild the briery pastures glow, 

And soft azaleas in the woodlands blow; 

For June the morning of the summer seems, 
When all things sweet awake from happy dreams. 


*Mid undulations of unresting green, 

A summer petrel ever tireless seen, 

obolink hangs o’er his billowy home, 

e grasses are the waves, and flowers the foam. 
ry stretch of epauletted wings, 

In alders damp the noisy blackbird sings, 
And where the elm in glory rocks alott 

The oriole has tied his cradle soft; 

The robin hops by every garden path, 

His orchard-nest the busy kingbird hath, 
And sottly in some leafy covert moans 

The lonely cuckoo with her love-lorn tones. 








Ah, how the heart goes back to other Junes, 
‘To balmy morns and eves and pleasant noons! 
When life was fresh and beautiful and glad, 
And in our childish eyes a largeness had, 
Which now is shrunken, since we look with eyes 
That common objects can no more — 

GEORGE H. ‘COOMER. 


+o - 
SURFEITED WITH A BLANKET. 
Boa-constrictors gorge themselves at one meal, and 


then remain torpid for a week or a fortnight, or even 
longer periods. 





Their powers of abstinence are only 
equalled by their powers of gluttony. One boa at the 
Zoological Gardens, London, remained for one year and 
ten months without eating anything, and yet was in 
good condition. An English magazine tells the story 
of a boa which died of too much blanket: 


One of the largest boas, if not the largest, ever kept in 
captivity, was until lately at the Zoological p Ros sn 
It was a female, which was captured at Ceylon while in 
a torpid state. It then measured about twenty feet 
long, but was very thin. 

Regular diet, however, and the care taken of it at the 
Gardens, where it was sent, soon improved its condi- 
tion; and at the end of some six years it had grown to 
the length of more than twenty-nine feet, and was as 
thick round as a man’s thigh. 

This monster was called ‘Bess,’ and to the last mo- 
ment of her captivity, or rather of her life, she remained 
intolerably vicious. Even her keepers were afraid of 
her. 

Once she rose with such a reckless plunge against the 
attendant who was cleaning her cage as to knock him 
completely out of the opening by which he had entered, 
though fortunately not hurting him, and leaving him 
ample strength and time to close the slide before she 
could follow him, which she was quite prepared to do. 

This magniticent reptile died of a surfeit of her own 
blankets. 

She was casting her skin, and was, as is always the 


case at that time, partially blind, when her meal of rab- | 


bits was driven into her cage. 

The first she seized, crushed, and instantly gorged. 
With the others she was less successful. Warned, per- 
haps, by the fate of their companion, they were most 
agile in keeping out of the way. 

The second she struck at she missed altogether, but 





caught her blanket instead, around the unresisting mass | 


of which she coiled and twined till she was tired, and 
then deliberately proceeded to gorge it. 

No effort could get it from her tenacious jaws, and in- 
deed in her then savage humor it was not safe to persist 
in the attempts. 

So at her leisure, though not without considerable ex- 
ertion, owing, no doubt, to the woolly nature of the 
texture, she succeeded in swallowing her rug, equal in 
size and thickness to the ordinary covering of a bed. 

After this gastronomic feat she lay torpid for about a 
week, when, with great efforts, she disgorged both the 
blanket and the rabbit she had previously swallowed. 
Both had evidently disagreed with her. 


After this she seemed ill, and refusing food for a | 


month and more, coiled herself up and laid about seven- 
ty eggs. 

Then, though she was evidently very ill, she tried to 
hatch them. 


‘ach oth- | 
cr. Some of them contrive to forge false pass- | 
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In all the history of serpents no boa-constrictor had 
ever laid eggs in captivity. 

However, after some weeks’ watching, the eggs, hay- 
ing been prematurely extruded, became bad; so they 
were removed with no little diflic ulty from under Bess. 

After their abstraction she seemed very restless and 
refused all food; even the temptation of live ducks, gen- 
erally a quite irresistible bait to ailing boas, was taken 
no notice of. 

Nothing could tempt her appetite, and her fits of an- 
ger rose to perfect fury when her cage had to be cleaned. 
In the end this almost necessary process had to be given 
over, but still she refused her meals. 

After languishing a few weeks more, she suddenly 
stretched herself out and died; thus depriving us of one 
of the finest, if not the finest, boas that has ever been 
seen in captivity, and also of the ch: ince of rearing upa 
race of genuine British boas to succeed hew. 

This accident of her having accidentally gorged her 
blanket has been held by many good naturalists, and 
not without reason, to be a proof that these — 
possess little sense of taste or smell. 

They, however, overlook, or more likely have not 
heard of, the important fact that at the time Bess made 
| this mistake she was casting her skin, and nearly blind. 
| As amere matter of taste, it is very likely indeed that 
| she did not find much palatable difference between the 
| flavor of her blanket and the wool of the young lambs 
or fur of the rabbits she was accustomed to swallow 
whole. 





ii 
FEEDING SITTING OSTRICHES. 


Ostrich farming is a paying business in South Africa, 
| as the feathers of the bird fetch a handsome sum. A 
| correspondent of Forest and Stream, who visited an 
| ostrich camp, describes the feeding of the birds and 
| their amusing eccentricities : 


| A donkey cart is waiting beside a shed where a fire 
is burning. The cart is loaded with large green vegeta- 
bles, in shape like flattened pouches. ‘These are the 
fleshy leaves of the prickly pear, which have been gath- 
ered wild about the homestead. 

They are unloaded with a fork, and each one singed 
| on the fire till the prickles snap and burn off. Then 
| they are chopped up into fragments an inch or two 
square, and loaded back, to be taken to each camp. As 
the cart goes along a couple of shovelfuls is allotted to 
each camp. 

Here in one camp the old cock is still on the nest, 
The hen comes bounding over to the gate and helps her- 
self, but her lord, though no doubt fecling the pangs of 
hunger, denies himself, lying with neck at first out- 
stretched on the ground, but head now lifted to sce 
what is going on. 

Piece after piece she takes in until a foot of her long 
| neck is swelled out like a snake. Then she lifts it and 

the food slides down, apparently by the force of gravi 

tation; not straight down, but by a spiral course down 
| the passage. As the farmer informs us that this ¢ ouple 
| will shortly change places in sitting, we will wait to 
see the operation. 

Here and there in this camp there are small clumpy 
bushes not of sufficient size to hide the whereabouts of 
the sitter, yet we are told that although the cock might 
have sense enough to know that he is already seen, he 
will take as much precaution as if his whereabouts 
were totally unknown. 

After a watch of half an hour we are rewarded. The 
cock raises his head from the ground, and after a mo- 
| ment’s reflection begins to rise. 

Slowly his spindly legs are lifted from out the cluster 
| of tremendously large eggs which fall together as he 
ris 








Then while his body is yet scarcely erect he steps 
out, darts a yard or two in one direction, then sidles 
with a swerving movement of his wings in another, and 
finally at another angle again bolts off into the camp, 
fancying no doubt by these erratic mancuvres that no 
one would be able to know the exact locality of his nest. 

While he comes up to get the remainder of the food, 
to which the donkey-cart boy has now added to mealies, 
the female walks about in the deliberate style which 
they adopt when gazing about, with her head still for a 
moment and then moved forward with the motion of 
the body, as a stalk might be swayed by the wind. 

After a quarter of an hdur at this she finds herself 
near the nest with no apparent intention of going to it, 
when suddenly she shoots down and is settled over it. 

flere she insinuates her legs among the egus and 
makes a great deal of fussing and primping before she 
gets settled. 

During this time she has something to do with each 
egg, turning them over and shifting them about with 
her beak, which by fneans of her long snake-like neck 
she can put under her on all sides and behind. 

Settled at last, she lays her head out on the ground 
and reflects. Some birds take even greater pains to 
conceal their nests, yet others go on and off as if their 
nests were no mystery at all. 
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HOW A QUAKER PUNISHED A THIEF. 

A Quaker, having been disturbed by footsteps around 
his dwelling one night, arose from his bed and cautious- 
ly opened the back door to reconnoitre. Close by was 
an out-house, and under ita cellar, near a window of 
which was a man busily engaged in receiving the con- 
tents of his pork barrel from another in the cellar. 





The Quaker approached, and the man on the outside 
fled. He stepped up to the cellar window and received 
the pork from the thief within, who after a little time 
asked his supposed accomplice in a whisper,— 

“Shall we take it all?” The owner of the pork said, 
softly ,— 

“Yes, take it all;” and the thief handed up the bal- 
ance through the window and then came up himself. 
Imagine his consternation when, instead of greeting hie 
companion in crime, he confronted the Quaker. 

Both were astonished, for the thief proved to be a 
near neighbor, of whom none would have suspected 
such conduct. He pleaded for mercy, begged him not 
to expose him, — of the necessities of poverty, and 
promised faithfully not to steal again. 

“Tf thou hadstasked me for meat, it would have been 
given thee. I pity thy poverty and thy weakness, and 
esteem thy family. Thou art forgiven.” 

The thief was greatly rejoiced, and was about to de- 
part, when the Quaker said,— 

“Take the pork, neighbor.” 

“No, no,” said the thief, “1 don’t want the pork.” 

“Thy necessity was so great that it led thee to steal. 
One-half of the pork thou must take with thee.” 

The thief insisted that he could never eat a morsel of 
it. The thought of the crime would make it choke him. 
He begged the privilege of letting it alone. But the 
Quaker was inflexible, and furnished the man with a 
bag, put half the pork therein and laying it upon his 
back, sent him home with it. 

Ile met his neighbor daily for several years afterward, 
their families visited together, but the matter was kept 

a secret; and though in after years the circumstance 
was mentioned, the name of the delinquent was never 
made known. The punishment was severe and effect 
ual. It probably was his first—it was certainly his last 
—attempt to steal. 

Had the man been arraigned before a court of justice 
and imprisoned for the petty theft, how different might 
have been the result. His family disgraced, their peace 
destroyed, the man’s character ruined and his spirit 
broken. 








A moral discourse could be written on the curious 
question whether that thief would have felt his crime 
“choking him” if he had not been Detec- 
| tion is a wonderful quickener of lawless people’s con- 

sciences. 


found out. 


ad 


CHARITABLE TO HIMSELF. —*Well, I have done one 
good deed to-day,” said Billington. “What's that?” 
asked his friend. “1 have given a poor, deserving man 
an overcoat, * replic d Billington, turning around ; “show 

’ 





ido you think it fits? 
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MY FAVORITE. 
I know she isn’t pretty, 
Her cheeks are much too pink, 
Her eyes and nose are all one shade 
Of dreadful India ink. 
Her hair’s too short and kinky, 
I cannot keep it neat; 
No wonder, since ‘tis ravellings 
From grandpa’s stocking feet. 








3ut, oh! she’s such a comfort! 
She never is too nice 
.To go and paddle in the brook, 
Or help me make mud pies. 
We dig beds in the garden, 
Pick strawberries on the hill, 
Play bird’s nest in the sweet new hay, 
Or, in the grain, play mill. 
If I am sick or sorry, 
She takes away the pain, 
And when I’m bad, and mamma scolds, 
She makes me good again. 
I tell her charming stories, 
When we're in bed at night; 
And I don’t mind the dark at all, 
It’s "most as good as night. 


I have another darling, 
A beauty—Edith Grace— 
With lovely, curling, golden hair, 
And rosy, waxen face. 
But she wears lace and satin; 
She can’t play in the dirt, 
Nor wet, nor anything, for fear 
Her fine clothes may be hurt. 
T love my Edith way of, 
But, if I tell the truth, 
(Come close, and let me whisper it), 
I love my precious Ruth, 
Because she goes where I go, 
Does everything I do; 
I love her ’cause she’s everyday, 
Now tell me, shouldn’t you? 
CaRRIE A. W. WHITE. 
—_————<@»—____—___ 
For the Companion. 


GOPHERS. 


Once upon atime there lived far away on the 
broad prairie one little lonely girl. 


To be sure her father and mother lived with her, 
| 


and they were all very well in their way. 


When it was bed-time or nap-time, nothing | 


could be nicer than to cuddle into mamma’s arms 
in the big rocking-chair. Or if she fell down and 
bruised herself, surely mamma’s was the most 
comforting hand in the world. 

But it wasn’t always bed-time or nap-time, and 
she wasn’t always bruised; and there were lots of 
time when papa was away “breaking” or ‘“seed- 
ing” or “harvesting” on the farm, and mamma 
flying abgut setting the house to rights, and mak- 
ing everything bright and tidy; and then Lottie 
was lonely and longed for little playmates. 

It wasn’t really so far to other houses, where 
maybe there were children, but the wheat was so 
high between—so far, far above the heads of little 
people—that they might have wandered about for 
hours and never found the way out. 

One morning even Bruno, the old dog, refused 
to be company, and would not let Lottie hang 
daisy-chains around his neck. So then Lottie 
sat on the piazza and looked all over the sky fora 
flock of wild geese, and all over the prairie for a 
drove of cattle. 

There was nothing to be seen anywhere, so she 
went to her mother, who was making soup for 
dinner, and said dolefully, “Mamma, there is 
nothing amoosing happening. The sky and the 
prairie are all empty.” 

“Well, that seems to be a sad case,” said mam- 
ma, smiling, “but I think the trouble is in my lit- 
tle daughter's eyes.” 

“No, ‘deed, it isn’t, mamma,” Lottie replied 
eagerly. ‘I’vc looked and looked, clear, clear off, 
and there is nothing at all.” 

“Ah,” said her mother, “that is just the trouble. 
You have looked too far away. Now you go and 
sit on that stone,” pointing at a large stone down 
by the side of the corn patch, “and keep perfectly 
quiet, and look on the ground all around you, and 
I'm quite sure you will soon find something 
amusing.” 

Away ran Lottie, very much surprised and cu- 
rious, and seated herself on the stone. 

At first she didn’t see anything but corn-stalks, 
and had just discovered that a corn-stalk was a 
very pretty thing, so tall and slender, with so 
many smooth little joints and the fine yellow silk 
hanging down, when a kind of “chir-a-wirr” 
sound make her look around, and there she saw 
six or eight small mounds of earth, shaped just 
like an ant-hill, only there was a round hole in the 
side of each one, and out of one of these peeped a 
pair of bright eyes, and directly the whole head 
peeped out, and then the little creature came right 
out and sat up onits hind legs. He had asmooth, 
glossy coat, with a black stripe down the back and 
a red one on each side, and a tail that was neither 
so pretty as a squirrel’s nor so ugly as a rat’s. 

As Lottie didn’t move anything but her eyes, 


which opened wider and wider, he concluded not 
to be afraid, but said another “chir-a-wirr,” and 


the same hole like a jack-in-a-box. 

That one also sat up, and the two nodded and 
blinked their bright eyes at one another, and did a 
wonderful amount of “chir-a-wirring,” and finally 
off they scampered to the high grass, and there 
they found some weeds with seeds on the top, but 
they were ever so high, and how do you suppose 
they reached them ? 

Why, the knowing creatures just chewed at the 
base of the stalks till the weeds fell down, and 
then, in a twinkling, they nibbied off the seeds and 
packed them away in the side of their cheeks, made 
regular pockets of their cheeks, and filled them so 
full that they stuck out as if they had the mumps. 

Then both darted back and into the hole, and 
Lottie began to fear she shouldn’t see any more, 
when the biggest one came skipping out again, 
and this time stopped in the grass quite close to 
Lottie, and began to dig with his front paws like a 
dog, and directly he pulled out two little things 
that looked like onions, only smaller, but these 
he did not take home, but just peeling the outer 
skin off with his sharp teeth, sat up and ate them. 

Lottie thought this so very funny that she ran 
away to tell mamma all about it. “And what are 
they, these pitty little stiped things?” she ended 
breathlessly. 

“They are own cousins to the squirrels that live 
in the walnut trees in New England,” said mam- 
ma, “only they have a different name. They are 
called ‘gophers.’ The kind that you saw with the 
striped backs belong to the Pocket-Gopher family. 

“A whole village of them live down there, a 
family in every hole you saw. The two that you 
saw were the father and mother gopher, and they 
took the seeds to feed all the little ones, who weren’t 
big enough to come out and feed themselves. 

“And now, do you know that you have helped 
me as well as amused yourself this last hour ?” 

“No,” said Lottie, looking pleased enough; 


5 
>” 


“how have I? 


For the Companion. 
SIX LITTLE EGGS IN A BASKET. 


Six little eggs in a basket, and the basket hung 
securely on Trotty’s arm. 

Not an hour before Aunt Lou had found Puff, 
the white bantam’s, nest “stolen” away in the cun- 
ningest place in the world. 

She left two of the eggs for the “nest,” and gave 
Trotty the rest to carry home. 

“There’s a hole in the basket, mind. I have 
put a paper over it, and if you are careful not to 
get that out of place, the eggs will go all right, I 
think.” 

Trotty said, “Oh, I’ll be careful,” but that was 
the last she thought of the hole in the basket for 
some time. This is what she did think: 

“Oh, aint I glad I came over to Aunt Lou’s this 
morning! There'll be just one chicken apiece and 
two for the baby. I hope one ’ll be white, and 
one brown, and one blue, and one black, and the 
baby’s two speckled. Susie may have the black 
one in place of her kitten that got drownded. The 
blue one ’Il have to be May’s, I s’pose, ’cause Aunt 
Lou says blue suits her best. Tom can take the 
brown one, and the white one I guess I'll have, 
and I hope it'll be a rooster, they look so cute 
crowing, specially white ones. The speckled 
ones’ll be nicest for baby. He likes things mixed 
up. I mustn’t forget to tell Kate to watch him. 
He'll wring their heads off and stuff ’em in his 
mouth, as he tried to Tom’s duck. Chickens 
what’s got feathers on aint good food, anyway 
their heads aint.” 

Trotty didn’t loiter along as she thought all 
this. She was going as straight home as she 
could go, with the basket on her arm. 

“T wonder how long it takes to hatch things,” 
her thoughts ran on; “wouldn’t it be funny if they 
should be all hatched out when I get home? I'll 
just peek in and see if they’re pipped yet.” 

Trotty put the basket down, lifted the cover 
only a little way, so that if the chicks should be 
“clear hatched” they couldn’t get out, and looked 
in. What she saw was a large hole in the bottom 
of the basket and a piece of paper in one corner, 
nothing more. 





“Oh, I’ve loosed ’em, every one. If I only 


out came another little creature, popping out of 


| 


“Why, T wanted something to flavor the soup | 
with, and some of those wild onions that Mr. | 
Gopher was digging will be just the thing. Ihave 
heard that they grew in the prairic, but I didn’t 
know where to look.” 

So mamma put on her sunbonnet, and Lottie, | 
very proud to be of use, led her down to the place | 
where Mr. Gopher found his dinner, and there, | 
sure enough, were plenty of onions. 

And Lottie learned to use her eyes so well that 
summer that she saw so many funny things that 
I could not tell them all if I were to write all 
night. PENELOPE Doo.LitTrLe. 

+2 
For the Companion. 
FANNY’S FAIRIES. 

“T wonder,” said blue-eyed Fanny, 
“Tow ail the tiny buds know 
Winter is gone and spring is here, 

Waiting for them to grow! 
“Don’t you believe that the fairies 
Whisper the news in the night, 
And, for love of them, the blossoms 
Open their eyes to the light?” 
“Yes, little Fan,—and the fairies 
That wake all the early flowers 
Are the bright, warm Aprilsunbeams, 
And the gentle April showers!” 


M. M. 


+O - 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Edna, three years old, came running in 
one warm summer day saying, “Mamma, can my 
tooties (feet) go bare-headed ?” 





I know two little sisters named Emma and 
Mag. Though Mag is younger, she learned to 
read first; and when their aunt expressed her sur- 
prise to Emma, she replied, in the most contempt- 
uous tone, “And what sort of reading is that— 
‘The cat is on the rug’? When J read, I want to 
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For the Companion. 








read the Bible and Shakespeare.” 


could have saved just the two speckled ones for 
baby !” 

Trotty was sitting on the ground with her face 
buried in her lap, crying, so she did not see the 
man standing before her holding his hat carefully 
in his hand. 

“Two speckled what?” asked the man, whom 
Trotty knew by his voice was Uncle Mark. 

“Chickens,” said Trotty. ‘I had six inmy bas- 
ket, and I’ve loosed them all.” 

“Chickens !” repeated Uncle Mark, as he looked 
into his hat. 

“They wasn’t hatched yet, but they was going 
to be.” 

“O, that’s it, is it?” said Uncle Mark, as he 
stooped down to put something out of his hat into 
the basket. ‘Well, Trotty, look into your basket, 
then, and count your chickens.” 

Sure enough, there were the six eggs all safe 
and sound. 

You see Trotty was such a very little girl, and 
carried the basket so near the ground, that they 
had fallen out on the soft grass, one by one, with- 
out breaking a single shell. 

Mrs. A. E. Story. 


— so 
WHAT ROYAL CHILDREN DO. 

The education of Queen Victoria’s grandchildren 
is conducted on the principle that the prince-con- 
sort introduced into her family. They have to rise 
early and retire early. During the day they have 
to keep strictly the time allotted to the various 
branches of study and recreation. They breakfast 
at eight with their parents, and the time between 
ten in the morning and five in the afternoon is de- 
voted to their lessons, with an interruption of one 
hour for dinner. Their meals consist of simple 
dishes, of which they have their choice, without 
being permitted to ask for a substitute, if what is 
placed before them does not suit. Between meals 
they are not allowed to eat. Only inexpensive 
toys are placed in their hands; and the princesses 
dress themselves without the aid of waiting-maids. 

= a 

When another little one noticed for the first time 

a large apple-tree in blossom, he exelaimed, ‘Come 


by the bee-hive. 





and see God’s great big splendid bouquet !” 
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Puzzles for the Week. 


ELEVEN LETTER WORD SQUARED DIAGONAL. 
* . . ° . . ° ° . * 


. * 


* 


+ 
a a ee ee ae R te sae 

The diagonals right to left and left to right, down- 
ward, name a church festival. 

Upper cross-word, astock of grass; middle cross- 
word, not wearing the appearance of truth; lower 
cross-word, to set free. Left perpendicular, an accurate 
and vivid description; middle perpendicular, the act of 
diminishing; right perpendicular, skilful in foreseeing 
the changes of the weather. M.C. D. 
2. 


PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 





Find in this picture : 

1, A pair of fetters. 2, A statement of indebtedness. 
3, A narrative. 4, A sweeping view. 5, The prow of 
a boat. 6, A verb, meaning to portray. 7, Parts of a 
book. 8, A ship. 9, Seattered foam. 10, A city of 
France. CHARL. 

3. 


A MIXTURE. 

From each of the following sentences select a word, 
each word being of the same length. Take the céntral 
letters from these words and you can, by adding them 
together, find the name of some things that are to be 
found “down inthe meadow.” 

1. Thistles are a salad for asses. 

2. As good water goes by the mill as drives it. 

3. As mad as a March hare. 

4 san old gate-post. 

ijewel. 

6. As sober as a clown at the fair. 

7. As often as thou doest wrong, justice has thee on 

* score, 

8. As merry as a cricket. 

9. Ie struts like a crow in the gutter. 

. As white as the driven snow. 

i. As green as grass. 

12. As good beg of a naked man as of a miser. 
CYRIL. 





4. 
INITIAL ACROSTIC. 








The initials of the names of the objects, taken in or- 
der, will form the name of a popular song, illustrated 


W. T. O. 


Answers to Puzzles for Decoration Day. 


1. SEVEN PINES 
Epdowm IRE D 
Vow NEW 
Em ED 
N Ss 


2. Acacia, White Pine, Rosemary, Arbutus, Thistle» 
Daphne, Myrtle, Lavender, Asphodels, Oleander, For- 
get-me-not, Daffodil, Locust, Eglantine, Syringa, Gold- 
cup. 

“On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn sound 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
OUR 
USE 
RE D 
Ss 
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“OUR NATION’S HONORED DEAD.” 
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| pork were 
it should have some definite plan of action, and should 


| and place one on the other ags 


THE YOUTH'S COM PAN ION. 


For food, plenty of potatoes, onions, beans and salt 
recommended. If the party has no guide, 
eleet one of the party captain and another cook, or 
“pot rastler,” as the logging camps term chef de cuisine. 

In selee ting a place for a camp, particular attention 
should be paid to the location, which should be on high 
ground close to water. 

The speaker illustrated the proper manner of build- 
inga fire. Select a smooth, hard piece of ground at the 
foot of a high, flat boulder of ston, and then take three 
large sticks of wood, the larger the better—for the most 
of campers cut up a lot of small wood that burns out 
before morning, leaving the campers nearly frozen— 
nst the rock. 

\fter this arrangement has been completed, chop up 
a lot of small dry wood and place in the fireplace and 










| start the fire. 


The Surscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 


Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commenee at any time during the 


your. | 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontinu- | 
mee, and all payment of arrearages is made.as re- | 
quired by haw, | 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in’ Money-orders, Bank-cheeks o1 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO} | 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, All] 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after reecipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 


on your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES,--Remeomber that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Ofliee to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 


The date against your name on the margin of your 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 
courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 

papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addre 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, 


paper 








GOUT AND DYSPEPSIA, 


It ia well known that gout is a common disease in | 


England. In this country it is so rare that little is | 
known about it outside the medical profession. It is, | 
however, an exceedingly painful disease, and the inter 


vals between the attacks tend to grow less and less—as | 


| 
is illustrated in the case of Spurgeon, who is now go | 
frequently driven from his pulpit by them. 

An the 


is your hand in the vise till you can stand it no longer; 


witty Frenchman has described it, rheumatism 


gout is one more turn of the serew. 


Luxurious living, with insuflicient exercise 


sally regarded as its cause, exeept that one may inherit 


a tendency ‘to it, though even this, doubtless, connects 


| 
,is univer 
| 
with inherited luxurious habits 


Dyspepsia, on the other hand, in this 





country, as | 





common as gout is rare. This, also, is lurgely due to 


improper eating—improper in quantity or in quality. | 
One may have naturally weak powers of digestion; or | 
the digestive capacity may have become weakened tem 


porarily or permanently, by vrief, care, anxiety, pres 


sure of business, unremitting brain -work, or too little 
exercise in the open air. 

Ata late meeting of the Be 
Observation, 
of the 
digestion is vig 
with food, 


eliminated in the 


Medical 


Dr. Curtis pointed out the common origin 


ston Society for 
two diseases in overeating. Gout results where 
The blood becomes overcharged 
This, 


enarbolie 


erous 


mainly nitrogenous instead of being 





form of urea, acid, ete., re 


mains in the system imperfeetly oxydized,as the source | 


of the latter disease 


In the United States, overeating, giving rise to dys 


pepsia, prevents that excess of unassimilated nutriment 
which is the foundation of England's more painful attic 


tion. 
+ 
IN A CAPTIVE BALLOON, 
An English officer of engineers having made an as 
eent: ina captive balloon, that is, one tied to the earth 


by a long *, describes his sensations as follows: 


The great balloon above tues and struggles, as if per 
frethy conscious of a humiliating state of captivity, and 
longing to be free lhis is especially the when 
tof wind puts a considerable extra strain on 


rope 


CASE 


the guy rope 

Ihe latter, as T have said, is fastened to the hoop 
aboveone’s head. But it rides against the light wicker 
werk of the car, which creaks and groans in’ response 


ina deleful and somewhat distressing manner 

ere it not fora powerful spring of India rubber, 
which cheeks the oscillations of the guy-rope, and tends 
to stenmdy the balloon, the effeet on one’s nerves might 
be meh worse than it is. 

But, fortunately, there is not too 
ing ‘hese matters, for there is a 
letting go ballast, to meet the 
weight of suspended guy-rope 
Would soon cease to rise 

\t last the ballast is all expended, 
is paid out no further 

Che wind has caused the balloon to drift off to a econ 
siderable distance horizontally from the point of de 
parture below, and she now settles into a condition of 
approximate equilibriam, 

The height above the a 





much time for notice 
constant necessity for 
continually inereasing 
below, or the balloon 


and the 


guy-rope 


und is shown by the barom. | 

to be rousand feet Phe long guy-rope | 

hangs ina graceful curve below 
Che portion next the balloon, fi 


eter thout one tl 


w hundre 


ds of feet, is | 
| 





nearly vertical, and that near the ground almost bori 
zontal, But of this L see litth 

One or two timid ghnees arequite sufficient, for one’s 
head, naturally a verv indifferent one where itis a ques 
tion of looking down from dizzy heights, is not yet ae 
elimatized to the situation by practice in ballooning 


So leannot look at the ground under, or nearly un 


der, the balloon without a shudder And a deeidedly 
creepy sensation ce 

\bove all, one must avoid looking down the guy-rope, | 
for this, extending far below, reach after reach, and | 
ending almost ina vanishing point, gives a measure to | 
the eve of the giddy height 

And te look along it makes one’s brain reel—far | 
worse, as Tafterward find, than looking down from 
thrice the height ina free trip where there is ne guy. | 
rope 


+ 
BOVS WOODCKRAFT. 
Hall Sehool, Bostor 
feratt fre 
Maine woods 
nalmethod of t 


TRACHING 
The bey 
dite 
Is trapper 


in the Chauney 
ttalk about w 


of th 


1, lately 
m Capt. Barker, a 

The novel topic 
rit attracted acer 





listen 





fame 


mal the ori whin wad 


The speaker ypoured in his hunting 
opened his address by giving the be 
garding their itfit and behavior 
He advised beginners t 
with the lo iwl 
charg 

He tok 
a wall-te 
cooking 

Among runs necessary paraphernalia for camping pur 
poses he rested a good axe, a camp kettle, a teaket 
tle, a six-quart pail for water, and plenty of plates, | 
knives and forks 


costume and 
Vs instructions re 
while camping out 
employ a guide aequainted 
ity an mupetent to take 
fa camp 

roves that they she 
nt te » ale epin, 
utensil 


Oo Was also « 


mild have two tents, one 
md a smaller one to keep their 


| the court. T 
| merous appeals for new trials, 


} ing narrative told in Forest and Str 


} and that this is not his weapon of offence, 


| his frankness 


At the time of retiring pull down on the fire the two 
upper logs that rest against the stone and throw a green 
stick on them. This will keep a good fire until after 
midnight, when you should throw on another stick, 
which will last until morning. 

Ifa proper stone for the back cannot be found, stakes 
driven in the ground will answer the purpose of hold- 
ing up the front logs. 

With some boughs that he brought for the purpose, 
the spe: uker illustrated the process of making a bough- 
tent, such as is used by trappers who only intend mak 


| ing a short stay in one place 





In his advice to the boys about camping out he said 
that the main feature of a good time was good nature, 
and he also said that there was no place in the world 


where a man or boy would more thoroughly exhibit the 
good or bad qualities he was possessed of than when 


| camping out. 


> 
“WON THE CASE, ANYHOW.” 
Our New England forefathers had ‘Pine-tree shil 
lings.” Some of their deseendants have had pine-tree 


lawsuits—that ate up all the shillings. Here is one in- 


stance: 

Upon the edge of a farm in Maine, where the division 
lines were marked by “blazed” trees and piles of 
stones, stood a large pine-tree—a monarch of the forest, 
and one of the most valuable to be found in that region. 

A certain farmer cut it down, claiming that it was on 
his land; but very shortly the farmer owning the land 
adjoining declared that the tree had stood upon his lot, 
and he demanded pay for it. 

Thereupon, the man who had cut down the tree ran 
the land by known bounds, and made out that it had 
been on his land. Then the other man ran the line, 
and made out that it had been on his land; and again 
he demanded pay for the tree, which Farmer Number 
One refused peremptorily to pay. 

Then Farmer Number Two, who claimed pay for 


| the tree, entered a suit at law, and instructed his law 


yer to win it if he could. 

Farmer Number One engaged his lawyer, and bade 
him fight it to the bitter end. He had cut down his 
own tree, and he did not propose to be robbed of his 


rights. 
Atthe end of two years Farmer Number Two won 
the case, and pay for the tree was awarded to him by 





t judgment had been reached after nu- 


and was considered final. 





Said Farmer Number One: 

“You must get your pay for the 
have not a dollar left.” 

And Farmer Number Two, in the gaining of the case, 
had spent his last dollar of cash, besides mortgaging his 
farm for all it was worth. 

“T know it has broken me,” 
every dollar | owned ; 


tree as you can. I 


“It has taken 
sc, anyhow!” 


he said 
but I won th 








That is generally the quality of satisfaction felt (and 
the kind of reward reaped) by quarrelkome people in 
their It Is very much like 
Milton’s Satan. 


Victories. the bragging of 


> 
COULDN’T WIND IT UP. 
\s companion to the woman who told the book-agent 


didn’t want for she 
(mistaking the 


she any “encyclopedia,” “never 
word for 
), the hero of the following may have the first 


Says the Wall Street (N.Y 


could ride on it in the world” 
“bieyele” 
chance. -) Daily News: 

On a train going up the river yesterday morning, was 
a young man in farmer’s dress, who had his overcoat 
pockets full of purchases. After inspecting two or 
three parcels, he took the wraps off a twenty-five-cent 
thermometer and examined the instrument with the 
closest interest. He looked at the face, then at che 
back, and the longer he looked the more puzzled he 
seemed. A gentleman who had been observing him 
finally remarked 

“Been buying athermometer, I see.” 

“Yes; | bought her for a neighbor of ours.’ 

“What's the temperature in this car just now?” 

The young man took a long squint at the thermome- 
ter, turned it over two or three times, and then an- 
swered : 

“It's about middling, I 

Nothing further was said 


guess.”* 


for ten minutes, and the 





gentieman was busy with his paper, when the other 
touc he d his arm and said, 
‘ay, are you use “d to thermometers ?” 

“y es, slightly.’ 

“We il, I'ma little green, and I'm willing to own up. 
Seems to me there’s something wrong about this ’ere. 

“T guess not; it’s a cheap instrument, but it seems to 
be all right.” 

“Well, it may be; but I had made up my mind there 
was something missing. leant find any keyhole, and 
if it ever had any hands on the face, they’re gone now 
for sure.” 


It took about five minutes to enlighten him, 
he realized “how she worked,” 
W ith the remark, 

“I'm going home 
know enoug 


and when 
‘he put it in his pocket 


and tell the old man that none of us 
rh to tell when we get chilblains!” 


+ 
WHY OSTRICHES EAT STONES, 
An ostrich’s digestion is aided by stones or pebbles, 
grind the food 
This habit is brought out by the follow 





which the bird puts into its stomach to 
it has eaten 
a visitor's 
Africa 


eam, of 


experience, while at an ostrich farm in South 


The first familiarity one of them ventures to take is 


to make asnapat our neck. We give hima slap and 
stand back 

“Oh! he’s only after your breast-pin,” says the far 
mer; “1 forgot to tellyou to keep your jewelry out of 
sight.” 


rhis is easily removed, but the inquisitive bird makes 
a peck at the top button of my coat, and when I find at 
last that he does not seem to be very strong in the beak, 
I let him con 
tinue the operation 

If we ask why these birds have a passion for buttons 
and studs, and bright things generally, including jack 
knives, the farmer replies that they are in the habit of 


eating pebbles and stones to help digestion by the tritu- 
ration of their food. 

lhe harder the stone the better, and it is probable 
they associate brightness with hardness. 


> 
A FRANK BOY. 


\ straightforward boy returning from school at the 
end of the week handed to his father his weekly report. 
“so, my son, you stand number twenty-seven in your 
class. How many does the class contain? “Twenty- 
seven, sir,” was the boy’s reply, and the father admired 
The following week the re port placed the 
lad number twenty-nine. ‘low is this?" the father in 
quired; ‘I thought there were only twenty-seven in 
the — “Ah, sir, two new boys came in this 
week,” 









Horsford’s Acid ‘Phosphate 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 

Hlorsford’s Acid Phosphate forms an excelent substi- 
tute for lemon juice, and as such will furnish a refreshing 
drink for the sick. A. L. HALL, M. D. 

Fair Haven, N.Y. [Communicated. 


$3.13 | Light work for e ithe “r sex, Or ages for sam- 
Per Day. ples, se snd postal. W.E.BOWDITCI, Boston. 


DRINTERS, se ond s' stamp for Whole. sale L ist of Blank 
Cards, 700 varieties. UNIONCARD Co, »Montpe lier, Vt. 














Jor Floral and Harvest Sundays. “Under the 
Palms,” Dr. Root’s Scripture Cantata, arr. for beauti- 
ful floral decorations. JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cc incinna ati. 
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WILL WIND wren WATCH 
7% 


ail, 30 
FREES J. 8. 'B BIRCH & Ci CO., 
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NOT 
Weatt ouUT. 
cts. Circulars 
38 Dey St.,N.¥. 


| Printing Presses 


715 a to $175. Circulars free. 
_— 8 


Book of Type, 10 cents, 
moter 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction k, 15 cte. 
WATSON, 19 19 Murray Street, 2 New York. 


20 Beautiful Stops, & Octaves 
c rved WalnutCase. Send for 










fv 8 information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. Marchal 
Smith, 8 W.1ith St.,N. Y. 


PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and cement. Superior to anything known. 
Try it. THE PUZZOLLNE Co.,85 Summer St. . Boston, 









Send your address with a three cent 
stamp to the Aetna Card Co,, 53 Ann St., | 
New York, and receive 12 beautiful Chro- | 
mo Cards, embracing Gold, Silver and 
ditferent tints, together with our new 
price lists of plain and fancy cards, 











For Infants & invalids, 
Used in Mospitals, by Mai »h 

cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food, and therefore suited to the 
weakest stomach. Take no other. Sold 
by druggists. 35 cts. and upwards. 

WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 











LL WHO WANT Employment. We _want 
i\ agents, male and female, to sell our Prize Medal 
Needles, Put up in pac ss containing 125 needles. 





A complete assortment of sry description of Needles, 
such as will furnish a lady’s work basket with every 
variety she would use, would cost 6c, at any store. 

e send you sample package and terms to agents, 

/ cents instamps. H, O. ROSE, Centerbrook, Conn, 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


acts mildly oe the stomach, and kidneys. 
a... home use, packages to make 5 gallons, 
cents, and two se stamps for ert hag 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life l= 
« Winter-Green, idelion, &e. Prepared at N. E, 
Ron anie Depot. 2445 Washington Street, Boston. 
1EO. W. SWETT, M. D:, Proprietor. — 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
fhe sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
59T W: ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 








by mail’ 2 25 











NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sige everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 


letter stamps. S$. JOHNSON & co., Boston. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Butchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS, 
They are without an equal. 
Thoroughly water-proof. Sen 
sti caps os cire a a aoe pee - 
list. CHAS, W. PELAND, 
‘Boston, Mi ass. 



















Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech - Loaders, 

Rifles, and Rev ‘OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 

at gre OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced price. 

Sotto Stamp for our New 
iu 


ed Catalogue (C) 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 









ince the start the RETAIL 
PRICE of the GENUINE 


BROWN’S GINGER 


has been 59 Cts. a bottle. 


You can get counterfeits if 
you want them, for less cash. 





FREDERICK Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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“DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES 


are sent anywhere on 
trial to operate 
against all 
other Presses, 
the customer 
keeping the 
one that suits 
best. No one 
has ever 
dared show 
up any other 
Pres as 
Dederick’s Press is 
aan n to be beyond 
Ompetition, and will 
bale with twice the rapidity of; an. hie r. The ony 
way inferior machines can be sol rat is to deceive the 
inexperienced by ridiculously false statements, and 
thus sell without sight or seeing, and swindle the 
poate. Working any other Press alongside of 
derick’s qiways sells ‘the purchaser a Dederick 
Press, and all w it too well to show up. Ad.iress 
for circular, oreall and see Presses with P. K. Ded- 
erick & Co., os N. Y., and No. 165 West 16th St., 
Chicago, IIL; Ty Tadley, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Semple & Birg re Man’ f'g Co.. St. Ouis. H. 
Heatland & Co., Quincy, IIL ; Trumbull, Re esis & 
Allen, Kansas City, Mo.; Haines Bros. & 
Neb. ; R. V. Tompkins, Dall 
A. Low 






























Denver, Col. ; 


+ xa; . Kin 
uae wees ry Salt nly “city” Utah; 


Ce alifornia, 





AWN fan 
MOWERS 

hree a 

0 to 20 inch cut. 


HORSE 
MOWERS 


25 to 40 inch cut. 


Is Light, Simple, 

and Durable 

It is the best i the 
arket 





Send for Tlustrated Circular and ‘Price-List. 
___CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO.,Newburgh,N. .. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, savs that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash, He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothin; gonearth will mike he ns lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powde Dose one teaspoon 
to one pintfood. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
e ight letter stamps, 1.8 S - JOHNSON & C On ». Boston, Mass, 














THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 








for ROSES a * 
suitable for immediate A Wi. vanfal = mail, 7 
4 all post-offices. § splendid’ varie oa your chole 
all labeled, for $i; 12 for $25 19 for $33 26 for $43 
35 for $5; 75 for $10; 160 for $13. We CIV 
AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more cose 
than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 
acomplete Treatise on the R ‘ose, 70 pp. yan Poet 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties — free to a 
THE DINGEE J & SONARD D co. 
Rose Growers, est Grove. Chester Co., Pa. 











POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold only in cans by 
all Grocers. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 












conrns=eEtTt 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tmz IS NOT EXCELLED. 43 

Recentimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLBER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pock vs ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadw ay, New York, 

Send for Price Li 

Our Goods are sold by first-class 














DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 





Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








